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FRUIT OUT OF SEASON 


BY MARY MOSS 


L 
\V ‘setrar DRYDEN took her way down-town of an uninviting 


February morning to the weekly Board Meeting of a Hospital 
for Women. 

The usual business was disposed of. Having read her well-kept 
treasurer’s report, she listened with trained attention while other © 
branches of the work came under discussion. 

The ladies thrashed over that much vexed question, the suitable 
size for a workman’s family. One leader in debate, a whole-souled, 
indignant matron, with instinctive Malthusian sympathies, as uncon- 
scious as M. Jourdain’s prose, roundly stated that the women of the 
poor should be personally chidden for reckless propagation. Follow- 
ing this, a shrinking maiden lady in a number of twittering attempts 
endeavored to utter her view of the question in words not unbecoming 
a spinster, breathing out after a series of false starts, “ But you know, 
Mrs. Anderson,”—her statement grew somewhat elliptical,—“ the men 
will only——” 

“Let them,” fiercely interrupted the matron, whose own husband 
was barely. allowed the use of a latchkey. 

Greatly bored, Virginia listened with relief to a weary-looking 
little woman whose dilated pupils and upturned glances showed some 
well-spring of emotion that made her revolt from these sordid views. 

“Tt’s all the poor souls have, Mrs. Anderson,” she protested. 
“Children are the one joy that belongs alike to rich and poor. Per- 
haps we can’t share the fulness of our lives with them, but the idea 
of curtailing their one privilege seems to me almost wicked.” 

Virginia agreed with each speaker,—or, rather, she fully appre- 
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ciated each point of view,—but, considering such discussion fruitless, 
refrained from saying anything to prolong it,—indeed, it had already 
devoured so much time that she was too late to lunch at home and 
be punctual at her next meeting, so, stifling for a change of atmos- 
phere, she decided to try a rather showy French restaurant that had 
caught her eye on the way down-town. 

Once in the dining-room, Virginia regretted having come. The 
place was not disreputable, merely unsuitable, and she had passed the 
phase in which a young woman tries to assert her emancipation by 
risky bravado, perfectly understanding that a little outward conform- 
ity is the surest path to liberty. 

Most of the tables held four people and were already occupied. 
A few had seats for two, and at one of these Virginia took her place, 
reading a newspaper by way of protection while waiting for the table 
d’héte lunch. 

The room was gayly noisy. Parties of chattering Frenchmen made 
merry as they watched the sugar dissolving in absinthe, the odor of 
which mingled unpleasantly with fumes of onion and cigarette. Other 
tables were occupied by eager families who fell upon every course 
with deepest interest. Electric lights flashed back dazzling rays from 
tawdry gilding and mirrors. At her desk by the door sat “ Madame,” 
with a beautiful professional smile for entering guests and a hawk-like 
scrutiny for trembling waiters. 

Just above the sky-line formed by the top of her newspaper Vir- 
ginia became aware of a curving expanse of waistcoat traversed by 
a watchchain. Both waistcoat and chain were of a splendor that 
fairly threw mirrors and gilding into the shade. Immediately she 
was addressed by a husky voice steeped in a nauseating tone of senti- 
mentality. 

“ This is a lonely way for a young lady to eat her lunch.” 

“TI prefer being alone.” Virginia did not raise her eyes from 
the paper, and answered with the most self-possessed frigidity. She 
was not frightened, only deeply annoyed at herself for straying into 
such a position; but annoyance intensified almnost to alarm when the 
stranger laid a fat, unmuscled hand well adorned with fashionable 
rings on the back of the vacant chair with an evident intention of 
joining her whether or no. She then looked straight into his vulgar, 
relaxed face, and spoke with a quiet clearness calculated to penetrate 
a hide of any thickness: “It will be extremely unpleasant to me and 
not agreeable for you when I ask the proprietor to put you out, yet 
that is what will happen in less than one minute if you don’t stop 
annoying me. There are plenty of empty places.” 

Before she had finished speaking a pleasant voice interrupted, 
“Why, here you are! I’m so sorry to be late!” 
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The speaker was a handsome lad of about one-and-twenty, straight- 
limbed, straight-featured, with the voice and carriage of a well-bred, 
athletic collegian. Giving her a meaning look, he adroitly slipped 
into the vacant chair while the intruder was still deciding what answer 
' to make. Seeing the adventure held forth little hope of amusement, 
the stranger slowly turned his prow away and was lost in a remote 
corner. 

The young man leaned his elbows on the table in an intimately 
confidential fashion, quite at variance with the respectful tone in 
which he proceeded to address her: “ Don’t you think I’d better take 
my lunch here? That bounder might come back. If it hadn’t been 
for the fuss, I’d have given him a slatting he’d remember.” The 
young voice grew fairly wistful that such legitimate sport should have 
been missed. “ Of course,” he went on, “ you needn’t talk to me.” 

Virginia looked at him with friendly amusement. “That would 
be rather ungrateful, wouldn’t it, after your getting me out of a scrape 
so nicely ?” 

While the waiter was bringing soup the pair looked each other 
over with considerable frankness. The boy spoke first: “ My name is 
McCall, Jack McCall,—John, I mean.” 

“Mine is Dryden, Virginia Dryden,” she rejoined, smiling. 

“ Not ” Pulling himself together, Jack regarded her quiz- 
zically for a moment, then took a fresh start, saying hastily, “1 think 
I’ve heard my sister speak of you.” 

“Mr. McCall, I should like to know what you have in your mind 
too bad to say.” 

Virginia had a gently teasing manner, highly inviting to confidence. 

“ What funny fish!’ Jack exclaimed, looking curiously at the little 
brown dab on his plate. : 

*“You know,” he went on in a delicious tone of masculine world- 
liness, “you’ve no business here alone.” 

- “Ym sorry your original speech was too bad to finish. It is a 
very short acquaintance for you to form so poor an opinion of me.” 

If at twelve anyone had told Virginia that by one she was volun- 
tarily to assume an air of bantering coquetry with a slip of a lad, she 
would not have considered the idea worth repudiating. The young 
man, however, seemed to find nothing out of the way in her attitude, 
and looked full at her with impish, dancing eyes. 

“ My sister Henrietta,” he began, “ is first class, of course, but not 
exactly young. She’s deep in all kinds of bores. She runs the— 
well, I forget the name, some club for cleaning streets and generally 
bossing things. 'Two days ago at dinner she gave me a red-hot account 
of the way a lady presided in the absence of the regular chair—chair- 
lady, is it? No? Well, whatever you call it. I didn’t pay much 
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attention to what she did, but the name was Miss Virginia Dryden, 
and she seemed to be a » gular hustler.” 

“ And you are afraid I may begin to hustle you?” 

“Yes, try to take away my vote.” His dignified elderliness in 
making this admission filled Virginia with secret joy. 

“No, but really,” he went on, “ you won’t think me very fresh?” 

She nodded encouragement. * 

“I imagined such a person would be like Henrietta,—all right, 
you know, but pretty old, with fierce clothes; and then I find a regular 
winner, young and turned out like everything, lunching in a razzle- 
dazzle place. Really, you know, you ought to know better than to 
come here by yourself.” 

Virginia’s habitual air of somewhat mechanical cheerfulness gave 
way before a flood of spontaneous mirth, and she leaned back in her 
chair, fairly rippling over with gayety. 

Flushing, the young man dropped his tone of slangy good-fellow- 
ship, saying with the utmost stiffness and ill-will, “I beg your pardon 
for being so stupid.” 

Suddenly accommodating herself to his point of view, Virginia 
became quite serious, but for an inextinguishable gleam sparkling in 
her sombre-colored eyes. 

“Stupid! Hardly that, Mr. McCall! If you were my son, I’d 
think you alarmingly precocious.” 

Seeing him still unappeased, she added, “ It’s a tremendously sub- 
tle compliment to accuse a person like me of undue friskiness, and 
you’ve no business to know so much at your age.” 

Although she felt it a shame to play on him so crudely, the prompt 
response of his transparent young nature filled her with humorous 
delight, and with real regret she noticed how late it had grown. 

Completely propitiated, Jack walked along the street beside her 
till, suddenly stopping, she held out her hand. “ Good-by, I take a 
car at this corner. Good-by, and thank you.” 

He not only took her hand, but continued holding it while he 
asked, “ Are you going to know me the next time we meet, or is this 
just a pick-up, irregular acquaintance?” 

“ Surely,” remonstrated Virginia.. 

“Then may I come to see you?” 

This request evoked visions of an evening call, of Jack painfully 
conversing with a group of her usual visitors—a professor or two, a 
political reformer, and a philanthropist. Too wise for such experi- 
ments, Virginia cast about for an excuse that should not hurt the 
boy’s feelings. 

After a noticeable pause, she spoke quite frankly, “ You’d better 
not come, you would have such a horrid time.” He shook his head. 
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“Yes, you would. All my friends are ‘sensible old people. They 
talk about tiresome things; they even bore me.” This escaped her 
quite involuntarily. “You would come once, stick it out till the 
stroke of ten, and hate the memory of me for ever. You are too young 
for that sort of thing; it’s a heavy enough strain on the middle-aged. 
You ought to be playing about with pretty girls.” _ 

“Girls! If you only knew how I hate girls!” His manner sug- 
gested some recent cause for despising the whole accursed race of 
them. “Look here,”—his voice displayed a fine gift of wheedling,— 
“T think I see what you mean about the evening, but won’t you take 
a walk with me instead? You don’t seem crazy about the other 
fellows. To-morrow is Sunday, and I sha’n’t be at college. Suppose 
we go for a stroll in the Park?” 

Virginia was conscious of a foolish desire to cut an ethical lecture 
and spend an hour or two with this pleasant creature, whose pleading 
eyes expressed the utmost longing for her society. The car was rap- 
idly approaching, and she stepped on the platform without having 
answered. 

“Very well, I’ll be there at eleven,” said Jack, standing hat in 
hand in a puddle by the car-track, a fine rain drizzling down on his 
close-cropped, thick, brown hair. 


II. 

At the end of a long afternoon Virginia found a pleasant surprise 
waiting at home in the shape of a visit from her young niece, Dorothy, 
a flaxen-haired school-girl whose native earnestness and simplicity had 
in some unexplained way escaped the influence of an amazingly silly 
mother, Virginia’s sister, Helen Bland. 

“ Dearest,” the girl began, snuggling and: burrowing a pink cheek. 
into Virginia’s shoulder, “are you sure you don’t mind my staying 
over Sunday? Nannie is going to have an impromptu dance to-night. 
Of course, I can’t be at it, and it’s so horrid to be poked off and hear 
the music and everything going on downstairs, but if I’m in the way 
here——” 

“In the way! My blessed child! As if I wasn’t always thankful 
to get hold of you!” Virginia spoke with conviction. She felt a 
strong attraction to all young creatures, except, perhaps, her older 
niece, that Nannie whose gay doings routed poor Dorothy out of house 
and home. Moreover, this particular child was appealing not only by 
force of sweet affectionateness and crystal sincerity, but also because 
instinctively she bade fair to tread the very paths in life along which 
Virginia herself had started out so blithely, only to be assailed later 
by nameless misgivings. 

Somewhat serious, not to say priggish, at sixteen, Virginia by the 
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time she was thirty had eaten fruit out of season till the legitimate 
diversions of middle-life were pretty well exhausted, and with a fresh, 
undamaged body in revolt against the occupations of advancing age, 
she found herself in danger of being overtaken by a tardy and most 
inconvenient youthfulness. 

- Relentlessly clear vision made her well aware that in this predica- 
ment women either fall ill or turn foolish, and considering her own 
future hopelessly mortgaged, she tried to cheat Destiny by seeing to 
it that Dorothy missed no stage of timely greensickness. Sympa- 
thizing tenderly with all the child’s little troubles, she never forgot 
that such sorrows are just as poignant as if they were to be permanent ; 
moreover, Helen Bland’s idea of parental discipline, of a ruthlessness 
only known to the truly frivolous, gave frequent occasion for Dorothy 
to seek consolation. 

“Fancy my not wanting you always, Kitten! and to-morrow— 
to-morrow of all days,” Virginia said with sudden inspiration, “ when 
there’s something specially nice we can do together!” 

“What is it?” coaxed Dorothy. “You are not going to make me 
guess.” 

“No, you needn’t guess,”—Virginia felt disinclined to explain,— 
“time will show. It’s nothing wildly exciting, just pleasant.” 

“Tf it rains?” Dorothy questioned. 

“Oh you little pessimist! It can’t rain again to-morrow,” said 
Virginia gayly. 

Saturday’s. drizzle, however, was merely a preliminary tuning up; 
the real performance took place on Sunday, when warm, disintegrating 
torrents pelted down upon half-frozen city snow-heaps, putting an 
end to every possibility of a country walk with Jack; so, merely telling 
Dorothy that the mysterious outing was postponed, Virginia conscien- 
tiously accepted the day as predestined for answering letters, settling 
accounts, and generally tackling those odious odd jobs that crop up 
to make bad weather unpopular. 

Mrs. Dryden had gone to Mass, and Dorothy was luxuriously 
ensconced before the drawing-room fire, fortified with a novel of “The 
Duchess” and a pernicious box of candy. 

The child’s fresh cheeks and heavy flaxen plaits stood out from the 
shadow of a deep arm-chair; her face, with its unmarked features 
and smooth white brow, was a fair blank page except for serious blue 
eyes promising unusual depths of loyalty and truth in the woman 
yet to be. Just now Dorothy was a little bored, having conducted 
“ Lillian” through an enchanting maze of hair-washings and misunder- 
standings to a happy last chapter. She lifted her own long plaits, 
finding them discouragingly unlike the heroine’s beguiling halo of 
tumbled fluff. Nannie, her sister, was more of Lillian’s kind, except 
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—well, Nannie really had no feeling. The judgments of sixteen do 
not err in the direction of over-leniehcy; moreover, Dorothy’s heart 
still ached with the memory of Nannie’s experiments upon a person 
whom she rated little below the archangels. 

This adoration was completely impersonal and detached. In her 
experience incomparable gentlemen of one-and-twenty rarely noticed 
the existence of tall, pigtailed school-girls. 

The door-bell rang, a voice asked for Miss Dryden. Dorothy 
uncrossed her flexible legs and sat up stiffly; those sharp young ears 
were unerring as a dog’s in catching the sound of a well-known voice. 

“Miss Dorothy Bland’s in the parlor, sir,” said the maid, who, 
insensitive to the gulf dividing sixteen from twenty-one, naturally 
allotted the visitor with one of his own kind. 

“T asked for Miss Dryden,” answered the voice. Cruel! Dorothy 
felt the smart of rising tears, and jumped up with an idea of escaping, 
but the room utterly lacked convenient exits, so she stood, deeply apolo- 
getic and quite unequal to starting a conversation with Jack McCall, 
who came in looking much taken aback and not a little cross at the 
sight of her. 

To him Dorothy meant only a hateful memory. 

It had been a lifelong regret yesterday at breakfast, when his 
expression was so depressed that his sister, diagnosticating the trouble 
as malaria, had tormented him with quinine pills. He had swallowed 
the pills with a bitter sense of being misunderstood, walked the streets 
till-lunch-time, a victim to broken-hearted despair, then, finding him- 
self extremely hungry and wishing to avoid family comment, he had 
turned into Bertrand’s and met Virginia. 

Yesterday the sight of Dorothy would have overwhelmed him; 
to-day it was merely vexatious; nevertheless, he greeted her politely. 

“ Aunt Virginia is upstairs writing,” faltered the poor child, giving 
him a very cold hand to shake. She bore no resentment for his bad 
humor, which appeared to her only the heroic sign of betrayed affec- 
tions. 

The maid came to the door. “ Miss Virginia says will you please 
entertain the gentleman till she comes.” 

Left to her own resources, Dorothy didn’t quite know whether to 
sit down first or ask him to take a chair. Jack was far too immersed 
in his own dark past to come at once to,her rescue. Finally they 
managed to be seated stiffly opposite each other. 

Dorothy felt the burden of speech to be upon her, but what to 
say! If she started golf, it would cruelly recall happy days on the 
Gloucester links with the faithless Nannie. Football, perhaps! 
Nannie again! Suddenly natural curiosity opened a way. 

“T didn’t know you were a friend of Aunt Virginia’s.” 
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“TI only met her yesterday.” Jack relented a trifle. “I didn’t 
know she was your aunt.” 

“Indeed, she is.” Dorothy was growing quite fluent. “She is 
such a dear. I like her better than anyone—except, of course, mamma 
and papa,” she added with a rather perfunctory sense of filial duty. 

A pause again threatened, but was saved by the entrance of Vir- 
ginia herself. She wore a soft, dark-brown dress made with the most 
uncompromising simplicity, but, whether by design or happy accident, 
the shade carried out the suggestion of her nut-brown hair and dark- 
ening hazel eyes, and the spotless fineness of her linen gave rather 
the effect of a distinguished uniform than of an over-plain costume. 
Her face was white, but the deep-red line of lips belied all sense of 
bloodlessness. 

Looking upon Jack’s visit as a gift from Heaven to Dorothy, she 
came prepared to regularize their meeting and leave them. Two 
seconds of their society revealed to her alert perceptions that they 
were old but not friendly acquaintances, and the three settled down 
to a trying half hour, conversing upon topics of general interest, 
including a laborious bout on the weather. Too shy to get up and 
leave the room, Dorothy sat primly at her aunt’s side, presenting to 
Jack’s eyes a most unattractive exhibition of immaturity. His desire 
to be alone with Virginia was augmenting. He liked her even more 
so, bareheaded; those smooth masses of nut-brown hair, with the 
narrow white parting, soothed his nervous dislike to fluffy, treacherous, 
little yellow heads. But how could two congenial people talk with a 
baby-faced stick of a child staring at them? 

He left as soon as he could sufficiently rally himself to cover the 
distance from his chair to the door, but not till he had wrung from 
Virginia a promise to walk with him on the following Sunday. 

When the day came Virginia was half annoyed at herself for yield- 
ing to his importunities. She found his society pleasant enough, but 
she felt it unsuitable. A question seemed to lurk behind the impassive 
face of the maid who announced him. Virginia felt constrained to 
give her mother a lame and most uncharacteristic excuse for going 
off with the lad, and finally joined him in the parlor in what, with 
a less controlled person, might have been frank ill-humor. 

Jack awaited her in the most radiant spirits, hampered, however, 
by shyness. For a whole week he had dreamed of this walk; the 
seven days had seemed an eternity of waiting. His exiftence and 
hers moved along lines so completely parallel that only an arbitrary 
overstepping of natural boundaries could ever throw them together. 
During this time he had begun to show the most surprising interest 
in Henrietta’s affairs, and she had fully responded to his inquiries 
with anecdote, exposition of theories, historic sketches, and philosophic 
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deduction,—with everything, in fact, but one word of Miss Virginia 
Dryden. Jack’s feelings were worked up to the point where he didn’t 
dare to put a direct question; he could not feel sure of finding a 
natural voice at command if he spoke her name, and as for blushing, 
his turning beet red was a certainty. 

Virginia’s attractions had been revealed to him when he was hurt, 
’ gore, and deeply mortified; the beginning of their acquaintance was 
balm to his smarting self-respect. Up to this time he had mentally 
divided women into Nannies or Henriettas, and this new variety came 
upon him as a delightful discovery; moreover, she happened to pos- 
sess that intangible something that makes one woman spark to a man’s 
tinder, while another equally charming in herself has no power to 
rouse him. 

Categorically, Jack had fallen in love with Virginia, and the 
improbability of such an event in no way lessened its actuality. 

The idea of such a mishap was so remote from Virginia’s horizon 
that she only hoped this pleasant creature hadn’t a vein of hidden 
priggishness which made him hanker after associating. with older 
people. 

This suspicion was strengthened by a certain constraint and lack 
of naturalness in his greeting. She was far from suspecting that 
seeing her had such an effect on Jack’s pulses as effectually to suspend 
his customary flow of talk. Virginia foresaw a dismal morning, but 
with a desire to make some use of the time, at least in the way of 
fresh air and exercise, she proposed taking an out-of-town trolley 
and walking for a few miles. 

Once in the country, Jack recovered his command of language and 
soon showed himself the pleasantest of companions. 

The day was warm and beguiling; if winter had really been a 
thing of the past, there could hardly have been sweeter touches of 
spring in the air. 

“ Just listen to those birds,’ said Jack. “I declare, even the 
sparrows seem rather a decent sort to-day. There’s a robin; he really 
can sing! Here comes another; they'll be fighting in a minute.” 

They were leaning their elbows on a rough country fence, looking 
down athwart a steep incline; below were woods, above lines of hills 
overlapped in softest curves, the very swelling bosom of mother earth 
clad in the deep-hued verdure of winter wheat. To the trees had come 
that subtle change which hints of approaching spring. As yet no 
bud, leaf, or flower had blurred the outline of naked boughs and twigs, 
but there was color in bark of trunk and branches, telling of rising 
sap, of the circulating life soon to break free in blossom and foliage. 

The bright plumage of early bluebirds showed against the mass 
of one dark cedar. 
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As Virginia looked out on this world breathing of coming life, of 
changed conditions, of flower and fruition, sweet, painful tears rose 
to her eyes. Spring had beaten at her heart’s door and found it 
empty. 

Jack watched her long and earnestly. He read the melancholy of 
her face and felt the most pressing need to offer comfort. The only 
methods known to him seemed too crudely demonstrative to be safely 
put in practice. 

A furry black-and-tan caterpillar crawled slowly along the fence. 
It brushed against Jack’s bare fingers, rousing him to speech. 

“Look at this chap, Miss Dryden. What do you suppose is going 
to become of him?” 

“Nipped in the next frost,” she answered. “He won’t be the 
only person led astray by this enticing sunshine.” 

Feeling that she had been somewhat neglectful of her companion, 
Virginia now made a happy conversational effort. 

“ How I wish we had Dorothy along!” 

Jack recoiled about three feet, and leaned against another rail. 
The tone in which he answered was bitter with injured feeling. 

“How nice! Your mother could have come along too, and my 
sister! Henrietta would have given us a lecture on philanthropy 
while you debated her points, with Mrs. Dryden for referee. Miss 
Bland and I would have tip-cat and marbles to keep us quiet.” 

He looked straight down at the woods, his hat tilted over his face, 
his whole air expressive of angry mortification. 

Virginia, deeply contrite, drew close to him, vainly trying to look 
up into his averted eyes. 

“You are the very crossest boy I’ve ever known,” she coaxed. 
“Won’t you forgive my wanting poor little Dorothy to share a pleas- 
ure? I never wish her to have anything that isn’t the very nicest.” 

Jack’s wounded dignity was pierced by the sensation that there 
was untold joy in having Virginia in an attitude of almost tender 
supplication, but he was not to be easily propitiated ; before he relented 
she should award him some striking privilege. The rascal spoke in a 
voice of proud humility. 

“It is unjustifiable, of course, to feel so; it is too much to expect 
that you should be willing to waste a whole morning on me; but if 
you only knew how I had looked forward to seeing you alone!” 

He continued to stare moodily away from her till Virginia felt 
as if she had inadvertently stepped on a friendly, playful puppy. She 
drew a little nearer, laying a gloved hand gently on his arm. 

The faithless Nannie had certainly given Jack a touch of mature 
experience in such matters. He went on, sad but unresentful, “We 
had better go home; I only bore you.” 
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Dismayed at the extent of his hurt, Virginia-nervously pulled off 
her gloves to give herself an occupation while she meditated on some 
way of soothing him. Impulsively she laid her soft white hand on 
his muscular brown one. “ Dear boy, don’t be so foolish.” 

Jack was not adamant. With his other hand he covered hers, 
then bent his head till his lips and cheek rested on it. Virginia 
watched him, half smiling, half doubtful, till his kisses grew aggressive. 

“‘ Really, really,’—her voice was gay and teasing,—“ you do that 
charmingly, my child, but it can’t go on all day.” “ As if it could mat- 
ter,” she assured herself, “ with me old enough to be his grandmother.” 


ITI. 

THaT evening Virginia’s customary Sunday visitors arrived in 
force. Most of these were men, intelligent specialists of some kind, 
who, sure of trained sympathy, brought her the latest account of their 
work. She possessed incredible power of mental adjustment, and 
could listen with her right ear to an experimental philanthropist while 
the regeneration of the world through Art was being forcefully 
declaimed on her other side. 

All at once to-night she felt an immense fatigue, and found herself 
more impressed by the physical attributes of her guests than by their 
intellectual endowments. While Professor Richards, the eminent biol- 
ogist, was holding forth on his newest convictions, based upon 
observation of the Dentition of Senile Bats, her mind refused to come 
to order and listen, but frivolously compelled her to notice the Pro- 
fessor’s long, horse-like visage, with its undeveloped cheek-bones and 
prominent lower jaw. His used, unfresh complexion suggested in 
contrast another face, brown, fine in texture, not perhaps saliently 
handsome, but just a human face well in drawing and not irritating 
to the eye, like this ill-contrived, battered mask. 

The Professor, happily unconscious, was carrying his argument to 
a successful conclusion, incontrovertibly proving—what? She had 
completely lost the thread. He was saying, “There is a fossul bat in 
North Ca’lina——” 

Heavens! For how many years was she to endure such twaddle! 
What was learning to—to—— She could hardly formulate it, but 
natural instincts in open revolt told her that she would rather listen 
to Jack’s boyish comments of sparrows and caterpillars, than be edified 
by knowing the true significance of bats from the Creation to the Day 
of Judgment. 

Jack’s voice itself was a pleasant instrument, and while he probably 
was as ignorant as any young savage of all matters not ground into 
him at college, at least he spoke the tongue of civilization. If he ever 
should have occasion to use such a word, he wouldn’t thicken it into 
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foss-u-1 and Ca’lina! A long-suppressed fastidiousness asserted itself 
with inconvenient violence. It was a blessed relief when the striking 
of midnight suggested to her visitors the expediency of taking their 
departure. 

For the next few days Virginia looked for a visit from Jack. At 
parting he had asked permission to come, and this time she had not 
refused. At first she put his non-appearance down to bashfulness, 
then felt mildly surprised and disappointed. By the end of a fort- 
night she was heartily ashamed of the whole episode, and took his 
neglect as sound discipline for her folly in imagining that she could 
have possessed any real interest for him. Then she put the whole 
matter out of her mind, save for an occasional prick of mortification 
which refused to be entirely banished from her consciousness. 

One Saturday about three weeks after the walk she decided to 
refresh herself from the cares of life by taking Dorothy to a matinée. 
The child arrived at the house looking somewhat pale; even the pros- 
pect of Mr. Sothern and front seats could not dispel a certain cloud 
of depression. Virginia wondered what had gone wrong, but was 
much too considerate to ask. 

The play contained all that could be craved by the youthful imag- 
ination: love, heroism, chivalrous inability to explain away a false 
situation, and finally a duel against great odds, in which the hero 
received a wound which threatened to be mortal. The leading lady 
and a faithful attendant propped him up against a rock, where he 
reclined, looking touchingly pale and near his end. 

Happening to glance at Dorothy, Virginia looked quickly away, 
but not before she had seen the young girl bury her face in her hand- 
kerchief in a vain effort to stifle the most heartbroken sobs. 

' In a minute the curtain dropped, and an unpitying blaze of light 
illumined Dorothy’s hopelessly defaced visage. Without looking at 
her, Virginia spoke quietly of the curtain. The child furtively wiped 
her eyes, answering unsteadily. Her aunt rambled on without much 
heed to what she was saying in a long disquisition on the relative 
merits of iron and asbestos. She couldn’t make up her mind whether 
it would. be better to imperil Dorothy’s partly regained composure by 
offering to go home, or to ignore the trouble and let her struggle back 
to self-control. : 

The last act was gay and inspiring. The sight of the Marquis 
and the lady: safe in each other’s arms receiving the congratulations 
of an admiring court restored the little maid to a comparatively happy 
frame of mind, and no word of explanation was spoken till Virginia: 
went to kiss her good-night. 

“Do you feel all right, Kitten ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Virginia.” Dorothy was sitting up in bed, and when 
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Virginia put her arm around the child, drawing the fair head com- 
fortably down on her shoulder, the cause of trouble suddenly came 
to the surface. “ Aunt Virginia, have you heard about Mr. McCall 
to-day ?” 

“ Heard about him, dear? No. What has he been doing?” Vir- 
ginia was amazed to feel a certain embarrassment in asking. 

“Oh! Don’t you know?” Dorothy faltered. 

“Know what, dear?” 

Once started, Dorothy’s remarks poured out in a little, breathless 
torrent. 

“* He’s been awfully ill. Harry Rush came. out to see Nannie last 
Wednesday evening; I was learning my lessons in the back room and 
couldn’t help hearing what they were talking about. Harry said Ja— 
Mr. McCall had typhoid fever and they were afraid he mightn’t get 
through. He was very bad from the first—delirious and all that. 
Do you suppose he suffers much? I thought you might have heard 
to-day.” 

After a sensation of utter shock Virginia had a secondary emotion 
at finding how this piece of news affected her. By rights she should 
have minded it no more than the illness or danger of any pleasant 
acquaintance. In fact, she felt unstrung by active. personal appre- 
hension. 

Rising hastily to gain relief in moving, she found her knees weak 
and unreliable, her hands trembling as if she had been shaken by a 
physical blow. Her voice was slow in coming, but Dorothy’s anxious 
eyes demanded an answer. 

“No, dear, I hadn’t even heard of his being ill. I’m very, very 
sorry.” 

She paused a moment, thinking. “ We.can’t do anything to-night, 
but to-morrow we will go to his house and ask. You mustn’t worry 
now, darling, those things are often exaggerated, and think how strong 
he is. I’m so glad you told me. Good-night.” 

Virginia was far from feeling the assurance she feigned for Dor- 
othy’s benefit. Jack seemed to her the very person to die young, in 
the curious fashion that life delights in wasting the vigorous and 
happy. By the next morningshe was filled with visions of a dark- 
ened house, of crape, of all the hateful, ugly adjuncts of death and 
burial. 

Dorothy was all for starting at once on their visit of inquiry, but 
Virginia suggested the wisdom of waiting till an hour when they could 
be sure of thearing the doctor’s latest opinion. At eleven o’clock a 
card was brought up. On reading “ Miss Henrietta McCall” Virginia 
flew downstairs at a pace that would have done credit to Dorothy. 

Miss McCall was a lean, erect specialized worker, whose persistent 
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efforts in the line of sociological philanthropy seemed rather the result 
of a relentless sense of order than of any weak partiality for the 
erring human race. 

Virginia liked to be on committees with her because of her con- 
scientious thoroughness and efficiency, but their relation had never 
become personal. 

Henrietta was standing in the middle of the parlor, and began to 
speak at once with the manner of a person who is far from approving 
the message it is a duty to deliver. 

“It is with much hesitation that I —_ disturbed you, Miss Dry- 
den, but it is at the instance of our family physician that I have taken 
this liberty.” 

Virginia was almost too impatient to be polite in urging her to 
continue. 

My brother Jack has been very ill of typhoid fever. All through 
his delirium with the most curious persistence he kept repeating your 
name. How he can ever have got hold of it I can’t imagine, but he 
seemed to labor under the most absurd hallucination of knowing you 
quite well. He talked of walks and visits which can only be the 
creation of his fevered imagination.” 

“How is he now?” Virginia gasped. She knew there was much 
food for reflection and self-discipline in this speech, but anxiety about 
the boy postponed all thought of herself. 

“Thank you, much better. Very weak still, but out of danger 
unless there should be a relapse.” 

“ Has the fever entirely left him?” Virginia felt a thirst for detail. 

“Yes, or nearly so, but one curious symptom remains. He is quite 
clear in his mind on all subjects but one. He continually asks that 
you be brought to see him and declares that you are great friends. 
The doctors think it better to humor him. To my mind it is a great 
mistake ;* those post-delirium delusions should be combated for the 
patient’s own good. After a similar illness Professor Bixby, a friend 
of mine, was fully persuaded that his legs had been amputated. He 
very nearly died of nervous depression before he could be convinced 
that both of them were safe under the covers.” 

“ Your brother is not so far astray,” said Virginia, smiling. “ I’ve 
met him and we did take a walk. You see, he is a friend of my young 
nieces.”  Virginia’s brain supplied this disingenuous explanation 
before her conscience could suppress its utterance. 

“Oh! then perhaps you wouldn’t mind coming to see him just for 
a minute. I know that it is a great imposition to take up any of 
your valuable time, but really,” said Henrietta, as if apologizing for 
too great sisterly weakness, “he does seem very sick, and the doctors 
all think it may do him good.” 
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“When shall I come?” Virginia felt it useless to protest her 
perfect willingness. 

“Now, that is really kind! If Sunday weren’t such a busy day, 
I should suggest “ 

“My dear Miss McCall,”—Virginia spoke with the most inten- 
tional priggishness,—“ I have always considered attention to the sick 
one of the most suitable occupations for women, and there seems no 
reason for confining it exclusively to the poor, who so frequently dis- 
like it.” 

“ At four o’clock then?” During her speech Henrietta had eyed 
Virginia with a gleam of doubt, but her serenely tranquil face gave 
no hint of sarcasm. “ You are certainly very kind, Miss Dryden,” 
she added stiffly. 

When the door had closed behind her visitor Virginia had an 
unprecedented experience. She was seized and overcome by a convul- 
sion of sobs and tears that prostrated her on the sofa before there was 
possibility of gaining the shelter of her own room. 

It was some minutes before she could in any way control herself, 
then, still shaken like a child, she sat up and began to dry her eyes. 

“ Aunt Virginia,”—in front of her stood Dorothy, a quiet, stricken 
Dorothy, with a new air of composure,—“ when did he die?” 

“He is better, dear; he sent for me to go to see him.” 

“Oh! Then we needn’t inquire.” 

Dorothy thought a moment, then added soberly, “I think: I’ll go up 
and lie down, my head aches to-day,” and she slipped quickly out of 
the room. 

, IV. 

Vireinia’s first interview with Jack and the two succeeding ones 
consisted in her standing for five minutes at his bedside, trying to 
be unnaturally natural and showing no dismay at his changed appear- 
ance. , 

This long, pale, sunken-eyed creature, whose white, transparent 
hands lay listless on the coverlet, had nothing in common with the. 
buoyant athlete of her recollections. His thin, spiritualized face was 
further elongated by a soft, reddish beard. Virginia was puzzled by 
a sense of having seen this person before, and the lost likeness tor- 
mented her till she remembered seeing in an out-of-the-way Italian 
town a Descent from the Cross by some nameless disciple of Luini, 
which had made a painful and lasting impression on her by its touch- 
ing air of crushed and broken youth. 

She would have liked to show a little demonstrative tenderness to 
this pathetic traveller, whose great, wistful eyes seemed still to mirror 
images of the strange country whose boundaries he had so nearly 
crossed. 
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She wondered if the nurse would ever leave them alone, as the 
starchy presence of this very professional young lady reduced the 
possibilities of life to the headings on a series of miraculously perfect 
charts, making everything else in the world seem contemptibly behind 
the times or dangerously septic. 

On her fourth visit Virginia was greeted by a pleasant surprise. 
Dressed and clean shaven, Jack lay stretched on a lounge, well propped 
up with pillows. His face looked more natural, and in his eyes there 
lurked a gleam of human fractiousness. 

In a weak but decided voice he directed the nurse: “Thank you, 
Miss Arnold, that is all. If you will kindly put a chair here for Miss 
Dryden, you can go off and write your letters.” Then, pleadingly to 
Virginia, “The doctor said you might stay an hour to-day, but, of 
course, you can’t spare all that time.” 

“An hour!” said Virginia cheerfully. “That’s not too long for 
me, I’ve nothing in the world to do.” 

The nurse left with the manner of a person whose judgment is 
being disregarded, and Jack drew a long breath of relief. “ Letters 
are that girl’s only human weakness. I hope she gets a good mail 
to-day.” Then, with an air of confidential intimacy, “Take off your 
gloves and veil, Miss Dryden, please, and look friendly. Good Lord! 
You’ll never know the trouble I’ve had getting round that slave-driver 
and Henrietta. The doctor is white, he really understands, but they 
tell him I’m flighty just because I want a little human society and 
find theirs bad for my health. To-day I struck,—struck on milk, 
struck on beef-juice, boycotted all doses and stimulants, as they call 
them. When Dr. Dawson came I put the thing before him square, 
got what I wanted, and called the strike off. They wanted me to 
keep that filthy beard.” 

“You behaved like a naughty sick baby.” The severity of this 
was quite neutralized by the caressing gentleness of Virginia’s voice. 
“ Wouldn’t you like me to read aloud? I don’t suppose you ought to 
talk much.” 

“Read! That is one of my troubles. Miss Arnold would read 
aloud, with expression too!—ugh! the most awful books. Now I 
make her plough through the sporting-page of the paper every day, 
and she’s not so keen about it.” 

Virginia remembered her duties to constituted society and shook 
a disapproving head. “ Not wf nice of you, Jack. They’ve pulled 
you through a pretty stiff turn.” 

“Qh, don’t you scold, Miss Dryden,. please. Pa be all right with 
another kind of nurse. A fellow I know had one last year and she 
was awfully decent. This female has been at the head of some big 
circus and is accustomed to bossing a hundred or so people; now she 
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has all that to work off on me. I don’t even dare touch these pillows 
after she’s been at them. They are all right by the book, I suppose, 
but they don’t fit my back.” 

“If I were to move them,” said Virginia weakly, “you could put 
the blame on me if she minded. Can you sit up a minute?” 

“No, you mustn’t bother,” said Jack; “I have ‘to be boosted and 
pulled, and I’m too heavy for you; there is a good deal of weight still 
left in my bones.” 

“Oh, if that’s all, I’m strong enough for anything.” 

Jack eyed her with the utmost wistfulness. “You look strong,” 
he went on, humbly cajoling. “You wouldn’t come and sit beside 
me and let me lean on you, just for a minute?” 

“You poor child, why not?” 

It is possible that Virginia exaggerated the maternal quality of 
the impulse which made her so ready to take the boy in her arms and 
let him nestle his head luxuriously against her, like a weak and weary 
child. He gave a sigh of utter satisfaction. “ How delicious you 
are! So soft and warm. It’s heavenly to be here, but—you must 
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be an awful humbug! 

“Humbug?” she questioned, enchanted to hear the little teasing 
note in his voice. 

“Yes, deceitful! You make Henrietta think you are her kind, 
made up of pamphlets and ink, and all the time you are as frivolous 
as anybody.” 

“How do you make that out, please, sir?” 

‘“‘Hasy enough. No one whose heart and soul are truly fixed on 
street-cleaning and the like has time or money to smell of violets.” 
Turning, he buried his ian closer against her. “ Listerine, perhaps, 
or tar soap, never violets. 

- “Don’t you think, Jack, that you are just a little personal ?” 

“Personal! If you only knew the things I’m not saying for fear 
you'd be angry and stay away!” 

Quivering and ardent, he tried to raise himself. “You are not 
provoked? You'll come again?” 

“ You silly child, you’ll hurt yourself, do be still,” murmured Vir- 
ginia, her cheek almost resting on his crisp. brown hair. “This boy,” 
she mentally reassured herself, “is shut up all day with two automa- 
tons and naturally wants petting. If I feel this as-personal to myself, 
my vanity and self-consciousness will prevent my being of any use 
to him.” Then, bending her head a little further, she kissed him on 
the forehead. 

As she went downstairs Henrietta emerged from the parlor, full 
of praise for Miss Dryden’s self-abnegation in giving so much time to 
humoring the fancies of a sick boy. 
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“Oh Miss Dryden,” she added, “can’t you stop for a cup of tea? 
Professor Richards is here.” E 

“ How is his dentition,” said Virginia absently, “equine as ever?” 

After the manner of an elephant with a pebble, Henrietta’s mind 
slowly revolved this idea and expelled it as innutritious. 

“No,” she answered, “we haven’t touched on that interesting topic 
to-day. We are talking over some lectures he is to give before a 
Mothers’ Meeting at our Workingmen’s Club. We were thinking of 
titles likely to attract. If only you can spare a few minutes, we should 
be so glad to have your opinion.” 

“We! We! Oh,” thought Virginia, “what could be more suit- 
able! I'll just step in and have a look at them. Heaven really does 
the handsome thing once in a while.” She merely said, “Thank you, 
I should be very glad of a cup of tea.” 

Any reasonably acute observer could certainly have constructed a 
fairly correct image of Henrietta after one glance at that severely 
useful parlor. Sociological. pamphlets, reviews, the publications of 
the Fabian Society, filled every table. On the marble mantel-piece 
stood two framed photographs, one of a noted labor leader, one of 
George Bernard Shaw. 

After due greetings, Virginia was tempted to investigate whether 
Miss McCall and the Professor were at one in their literary tastes, 
as well as in the serious matters of life. Pointing to the latter picture 
she asked, “Is this gentleman also a favorite of yours, Dr. Richards?” 

“T don’t know him. Is he a friend of yours, Miss Dryden?” 

“Oh, no!” she answered, hastening to cover her slip, “I only 
know his plays and those two novels.” 

“Plays!” Henrietta joined in; “I didn’t suppose he wrote any- 
thing of that sort. My interest in him is as a reformer.” 

“Yes, he has written one or two little things, youthful indiscre- 
tions, probably,” said Virginia, quickly closing the subject. “ But tell 
me, please, about the lectures.” 

Henrietta gave her a cup of acrid, lemon-embittered. tea, and with 
much aid from the Professor expounded a plan so evolutionary that 
Virginia privately foresaw the workingmen’s wives emerging from 
these lectures with an impression of themselves as hens miraculously 
mothering monkeys, who, rapidly passing through a period of barbar- 
ism, would finally reach their full development as incorruptible voters. 

Dr. Richards and Henrietta were in no doubt as to the advisability. 
of the course itself, the only question was of adopting a scientific or a 
popular nomenclature. 

Their minds worked together so harmoniously that Virginia 
repented at having broken in on such a happy téte-d-téte, and seized 
on the first pause to take her departure. 
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To her annoyance, Dr. Richards felt bound to accompany her, 
though Henrietta evidently had not exhausted her supply of questions. 

It was a nipping March afternoon. Virginia’s skirts flapped 
uncomfortably in a boisterous wind .that also made savage dabs at her 
firmly attached hat. 

Though the Professor’s nose was bluish and his whole appearance 
distinctly shrivelled and frost-bitten, he showed an inopportune taste 
for sauntering. 

“What an able woman!” Virginia began with enthusiasm. “It 
is always a pleasure to work with Miss McCall, she is so admirably 
systematic.” 

“Yes,” assented the Professor, “she has a man’s mind.” 

“ And so indefatigable,” added Virginia. 

“Miss Dryden, pardon my interrupting, but I wish to seize this 
rare opportunity of seeing you alone to communicate with you on a 
matter of the greatest importance.” 

“What on earth?” thought Virginia, but she merely looked expec- 
tant. 

“This is in the strictest confidence; it is not yet ripe for announce- 
ment,” he went on. 

“The blessed appropriateness of it,” thought Virginia; then, 
looking at his strangely made face, she remembered Henrietta’s angles 
and hoped Providence would: be completely kind and not tarnish the 
fitness of this union by casting too many of its progeny on the world. 
The Professor was still talking. “I have had a most flattering call 
to a large Western University.” 

“ Of course,” said Virginia politely, “we shall be sorry to lose you.” 

‘The salary is more than double what I now receive.” 

Virginia reflected that as Henrietta seemed well off, the pair would 
be really comfortable. 

“Naturally, Miss Dryden, it is with regret that I shall leave a 
city where I count many warm friends, yet it is my hope not to go 
forth alone. I am trusting that the best, the most cherished of these 
friends may be induced to accompany me.” 

Virginia beamed at him with the utmost friendliness and encour- 
agement. A perfect whirlwind of dust and paper whisked across the 
street, enveloping them in its gritty, biting embrace, merrily departing 
with Dr. Richards’s hat. Virginia joined him’ i pursuing his prop- 
erty, and they soon ran it to earth down an abemsteps. Settling it 
firmly on his head, he went on as if there had beet #® interruption. 

“Miss Dryden! Virginia!” ns 

Virginia felt a whole bushel of scales fall from her eyes. She now 
recognized that his glance was tender, his attitude supplicating (yet 
assured, as well it might be), his voice full of sentiment. There was 
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no escape, but she made a brave try for it, saying, “ And Miss McCall? 
She returns your feeling?” 

“ Miss McCall!” Wrath and disapproval spoke in his voice. “ Miss 
McCall, as you have justly observed, is an excellent woman, but I 
cannot imagine how she, with such a marked lack of grace in mind 
and person, could fill any man’s ideal of a wife.” 

Virginia felt tempted to remind him that viewed as a husband 
he was not exactly alluring. 

“Tt is you, Miss Dryden, whom I have long looked upon as my 
fitting mate. It is impossible that you should be unprepared. Twice 
a month for two whole years I have visited you——” 

“Mr. Richards, you are quite right. My stupidity is to blame for 
this.” (“ Better shoulder it than tell him I’d as soon have suspected 
a mummy,” she thought.) “The mistake is mine, and I am sincerely 
sorry it-has occurred. The honor you are doing me would make any 
woman proud and happy”—(“I must talk till he has time to remem- 
ber a few of my faults,” she thought hopefully)—“the position you 
offer is a distinguished one, I must ever feel honored at your choice, 
' but, believe me, I am not worthy of it. I am flippant, superficial, not 
what you think me.” 

“ Dearest !”—his fatuous grin turned Virginia’s sympathy to a 
thirst for vengeance,—“ it is just because of those sweet, womanly 
weaknesses that I love you so.” 

(“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she cried inwardly, “this is too much!”) 

“You are very kind, Dr. Richards, but I absolutely fail—to— 
reciprocate, and in such matters my sentiments never change. It is 
better for me to say this quite plainly, so that your feelings may not 
become more deeply involved.” 

He stopped short, surveying her with bitter disfavor. “Then I 
can only say, Miss Dryden, that I have been strangely mistaken in 
you. I have the honor of wishing you a very good-afternoon.” 

When Virginia went in from the wind, dust, and humiliation of 
the outer world to the firelit glow of her mother’s drawing-room she 
experienced a grateful sense of mental and physical relief. Neither 
so fragile nor devout as to neglect the duty of being well dressed in a 
charming elderly style, Mrs. Dryden was making tea at a table bright 
with old silver. Her delicate fingers busied themselves methodically 
among the cups, while she listened to the talk of her companion, 
Father Tessaire. 

Of all the spiritual advisers watching over an important convert 
this one only appealed to Virginia’s taste. His gentle ways, spare 
figure, refined face, and close, clerical. garb gave him the air of one 
of the subtle ecclesiastics who wind their way through the society of 
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great European capitals, but from his wise, tired eyes there looked out 
the soul of a human saint. 

After Mrs. Dryden “went over’ Virginia had been vaguely sus- 
picious that certain visitors, polished emissaries from Rome, delightful 
if somewhat worldly graduates of Stoneyhurst, took an undue interest 
in her spiritual welfare, mistaking her tolerant indifference for sym- 
pathy. Father Tessaire alone had always seemed to understand and 
respect a forbearance which never tried to disturb her mother’s satis- 
faction in the rites and promises of the Church, and although they 
seldom talked together, he inspired in her a feeling of real liking and 
confidence. 

“ Mother, dear,” she began, “have you a cup for me?—good tea 
with cream? Miss McCall gave me something that must have been 
ink. I hope she didn’t drink much of it herself.” 

Mrs. Dryden prepared the tea with dainty deliberation. Virginia 
asked Father Tessaire if he had heard the new mass by Father Perosi. 

“No, Miss Dryden,” he answered, “I’ve been out West on a mis- 
sion.” Hesitating, he added, “ Will you think me a great meddler if 
I say that on seeing Mrs. Dryden after an absence of several weeks, 
I find her looking far from well?” 

Virginia turned anxiously to her mother. “Think of my not 
seeing it! I suppose it’s being with her every day that prevents my 
noticing.” 

“Why don’t you try,” he went on, “to take her away from these 
March winds?” 

“The doctor did say,” put in Mrs. Dryden plaintively, “that two 
months at Hot Springs would make me over.” 

“ And you never told me, oh Mummy!” 

“What does it matter about an old woman like me, dear?” 

Mrs. Dryden really thought it mattered a great deal, but was too 
much of her day and generation to say so. 

“Thank you, Father Tessaire,” said Virginia cordially, “it was 
just like you to notice and think of telling me. Must you go now, 
so soon ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I’m dining with Miss Rose Nancrede.” 

“They all make such a fuss about that woman,” said Mrs. Dryden 
with a shade of complaint, as the door closed behind Father Tessaire. 
“It’s the hardest thing in the world to get him to dine here, but he 
goes all the way into the country for her.” 

“Why do they make a fuss?” asked Virginia absently. 

“ Because the man she was engaged to was killed.” 

“ Well,” said Virginia, “that seems rather a good reason. How did 


it happen ?” 
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_ “He was shot at Antietam. Of course, it was very sad at the 
time.” Mrs. Dryden’s sympathy was perfunctory. 

“Dear me! I thought you meant some young girl.” 

“No, she must be nearly seventy,’—Mrs. Dryden was fairly 
launched on a mild grievance,—“ and I think it’s affectation to pre- 
tend never to get over a thing that happened so long ago. Then she 
dresses beautifully and takes the greatest interest in things, only she 
never troubles herself to call on anyone, but just lives in the country, 
and the people she wants go to her.” 

“She must be rather nice, I think; but, Mummy, I want to tell 
you something.” 

This was contrary to precedent, but, overcome by a rare fit of 
expansiveness, Virginia simply couldn’t contain her late misadventure. 
Mrs. Dryden brightened up in gratified expectation. 

“Mummy, I’ve just been walking with Professor Richards, and the 
most absurd thing happened—vexatious too. What do you suppose 
he did? But I’ll tell you, it’s too foolish to guess.” 

“I fancy he asked you to marry him.” Mrs. Dryden made this 
announcement with outward composure; amazement at such prescience 
deafened Virginia to a certain anxious interrogation in her mother’s 
voice. 

After a minute’s thought she asked, “Is that a guess, or had you 
seen anything ?” 

“Seen!” said Mrs. Dryden with a touch of impatience. “ Why, 
it’s been evident for months what he’s been thinking of. I suppose 
scientific men talk about skulls and things when other people would be 
quoting poetry or paying compliments. It’s their way of making love 
—not very satisfactory, but it comes to the same thing in the end. 
What did you say to him?” 

Here Virginia’s powers of perception resumed their functions, and 
to her extreme dismay she realized that her mother was in doubt as 
to what answer the Professor had received. 

“He was so nasty about it, Mummy. I never would have spoken, 
even to you, if he hadn’t been so spiteful, and you mustn’t tell Helen. 
He almost implied that I had been leading him on.” 

“Well, Virginia,’—her mother spoke with that air of mingled 
relief and reprobation with which a parent naturally chides a wayward 
child newly escaped a serious peril,—% I don’t know what you expect. 
You have deliberately chosen queer associates; your own set of people 
weren’t clever enough or public-spirited enough or something,—at all 
events, they didn’t suit. Of course, all these men flock about you; 
the women they naturally belong with are much less attractive. You 
listen to everything they say, and they draw their own conclusions. 
You see what I mean? Why should they imagine you are thinking 
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only of their intellects? Poor Mr. Richards is terribly plain, but he 
probably feels like any other man.” 

“Mercy!” said Virginia, still reasonable and very contrite, “do 
you think it was my fault ?” 

“N-no.” Mrs. Dryden spoke judicially. Somewhat in awe of her 
daughter’s mental attainments, here she felt perfectly sure of herself, 
and relished the indisputable authority that on this point qualifies the 
feeblest mother to instruct the most competent spinster. 

“N-no, I don’t think you were to blame exactly, but I can quite 
see how he might.” 

Virginia looked at her mother with an expression of comic despair. 
“Well, one thing is certain, it won’t hurt him. He’s pleased with 
himself, and that’s a great help in getting over things. Before long 
he’ll wonder what he ever saw in me, then he will marry someone else, 
quick.” She smiled mischievously at a vision of Henrietta ready for 
the rebound. “But, mother, since you have common-sense for us 
both, would you kindly tell me if you have noticed symptoms in any 
of the others?” . 

Mrs. Dryden was only too glad of an opening, but it would have 
been contrary to all her accepted canons of the art of conversation 
briefly to name her apprehensions. 

“It is very hard to say about that sort of thing,” she began far 
afield. “The kind of men I was accustomed to and the people your 
sister went with were so different. They were good friends or made 
love so you knew at once. When they do that a girl only has to decide 
if they are in earnest or just amusing themselves, and, of course, to 
make up her own mind.” (“Not so very simple, after all,” thought 
Virginia.) “ Now these people only know how to talk about abstrac- 
tions, and that is so misleading. 'They’re so serious about everything 
too,”—-Mrs. Dryden suppressed a little retrospective yawn. “ There’s 
one who puzzles me a good deal. He doesn’t come often, but when he 
is here he never takes his eyes off you. He may be simply studying 
you as a problem, but I think some day he may——” 

“Oh, don’t.” Virginia pleaded for mercy. Like many purely 
instinctive people, when Mrs. Dryden spoke of anyone who had made 
a strongly unpleasant impression on her, quite unconsciously she 
reflected something of their manner. A certain involuntary mimicry 
now made her daughter exclaim—“ Not Professor Quighleigh ?” 

*T’m glad you feel that way about him, my dear,” said her mother 
with complete satisfaction. 

Virginia gave a searching glance. Yes, her own mother actually 
conceived her capable of considering any of these men in the light of 
a lover. No wonder Professor Richards looked on it as a foregone 
conclusion. Suddenly a tragic light seemed to break on her whole 
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existence. Could she have grasped life altogether by the wrong han- 
dle? Was there something abnormal, out of line, in her to produce 
such complications? Conditions had been favorable enough, but she 
had longed for higher, better things, and in what a slough she had 
landed when her own mother was afraid of her taking seriously a 
supple reptile of a degenerate like this Quighleigh, a clever creature, 
no doubt, but as liable to impress her personally as some cringing, 
serviceable little courier. 

There came one of those painful, imperfect flashes of insight which 
suddenly illumine the path of our difficulties without revealing remedy 
or escape. She had neutralized natural instincts by a determined and 
unnatural tolerance, as if in trying for a higher intellectual plane she 
had merely blunted her sense of selection. These reflections suggested 
no outlet, merely’ the certainty that a defect of character or way of 
life alone could bring her to such straits. In her mortification she 
had a sudden sense of comfort in remembering Jack’s spontaneous 
interest and affection. With so natural and simple a human being 
frankly liking her, she couldn’t quite have lost all normal qualities. 

This train of thought was arrested by hearing her mother give a 
little, hacking cough, and she put aside the thankless task of self- 
analysis to observe more closely Mrs. Dryden’s state of health. 


V. 

As a result of these observations, in a fortnight’s time the two 
ladies were comfortably established at the Springs, where in the baths 
Mrs. Dryden found not only bodily benefit, but an acceptable substi- 
tute, in the way of occupation, for the many gentle religious duties 
with which spiritual advisers kept her supplied at home. 

Virginia read, wrote, and took long rides, straying for hours 
through disused lumber roads, learning to know the aspect of every 
mountain, forgetting the strain and stress of ordinary life. Here 
among the hills spring was little more advanced than it had been at 
home in February, when she and Jack had stood looking down at the 
furry caterpillar. Leaf-buds were only a trifle more swollen, the 
twigs perhaps showed redder; here and there was the crimson bloom 
of a swamp maple. On these solitary rides she thought a great deal 
of Jack, missing him more than she would have confessed. Their 
leavetaking had really seemed quite severe upon his feelings. He had 
all but insisted upon joining her at the Springs, though the doctor 
inexorably commanded sea air. Virginia brought all her influence to 
bear in inducing him to be docile, and finally made him accept an invi- 
tation to a hunting party in the West which would occupy the whole 
summer. 

As he kissed her good-by she resolved that when he came back in 
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the autumn, well and vigorous, such indulgences must stop. While he 
was a weak, pathetic invalid it would have been ridiculous to deny him 
any harmless pleasure, but she could not countenance a habit which 
might look rather odd, though, as a matter of fact, Jack himself seemed 
to realize as much and never made the smallest demonstration in the 
presence of a third person. 

His letters at first were frequent, but, to tell the truth, not very 
remarkable; Virginia decided that at present his charm was purely 
personal. As a developed man he might be interesting or common- 
place. Still, since he seemed to take their corresponding as a matter 
of course, she sent him an occasional answer. 

With the advancing season golfers began to arrive at the Springs. 
To their society Virginia preferred her lonely rides by day, and in the 
evening the company of those invalids whose inactivity prevented their 
knowing a tee from a hazard. Then a friend of the Blands’ turned 
up, one Dick Bassett, a lover of horses, so completely a type and so 
little an individual that Virginia was mildly surprised to discover that 
he had a few personal preferences, though these were chiefly confined 
to his choice of food. 

On the evening of his arrival he asked permission to sit at her 
table in the dining-room. When he had finished an after-dinner cigar 
he joined her in walking up and down the long veranda. He spoke in 
a quiet, impersonal voice, but with an evident desire to make himself 
agreeable. 

* What do you do with yourself all day, Miss Dryden? You don’t 
look as if you needed to put in much time at massage and that sort of 
thing. Do you play golf?” 

“No,” she answered, “I’ve so far escaped the seductions of golf. 
I ride a good deal.” 

“Indeed!” His voice betrayed no desire to dwell upon this sub- 
ject. Like all of his class, he considered women in the light of a 
pleasing diversion, but deplored the idea of their mixing with the 
serious business of life. If he had his way, none of them should ever 
own or mention a horse. If a woman wished to please him, she would 
call a stallion “she” and keep her mouth-destroying hand and back- 
galling body in a Victoria, where they belonged. 

Virginia caught the note of holding back, and, attributing it to a 
fear of its being incumbent upon him to ask her to ride, she excused 
herself and left him to continue his walk alone. “ Of course,” she re- 
flected, “ this smart horsy person thinks me a frump, but he is well bred 
and shows every necessary attention to the sister of his friends.” 

A few days later, to her mingled chagrin and amusement, at the 
meeting of two wood-paths Fate placed her and Mr. Bassett in such 
close proximity that they were compelled to join forces or pointedly 
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avoid each other. As they rode along, single file, Dick was forced to 
acknowledge to himself that in combination with a horse Miss Dryden 
was less obnoxious than most women. With surprise he noted how 
she picked out soft bits for her horse’s feet. She sat light, true and 
square to her horse’s ears. The animal was well in hand, yet not 
fretted by a tight rein. Above all, she made none of those would-be 
knowing remarks that are so trying to the patience of an expert. They 
emerged from the path to the highway at the foot of a long hill, up 
which the road wound for several miles to the hotel. Directly facing 
them was a little angle of uninclosed land, where, under the spreading 
arms of a noble oak, a tribe of gypsies made ready for the night. They 
were not the ordinary English gypsies of the North, but a wild, Ori- 
ental-looking set, strange, hairy men, half-savage women bright with 
scarlet draperies and gold-coins. On the ground wallowed a miscel- 
laneous litter of alien dogs and babies, shaggy horses wandering loose 
picked for early tufts of grass at the roadside. Over a blazing fire 
two men were hanging a heavy black pot. 

The whole scene was strikingly picturesque and unexpected, but 
not to the taste of two city-bred saddle-horses. They snorted and, 
throwing up their heads, came to an abrupt stop. Virginia and Mr. 
Bassett instinctively steadied them with rein and voice. 

Good, responsive beasts, in most emergencies they were willing 
enough to trust their riders, but there are sights about which no horse 
can wait to be reassured. 

From under one of the ark-like wagons issued a waddling form 
which made slowly towards the riders, and the horses’ outraged eyes 
rested on a small, alert, sociable bear, whose odor also insulted their 
distended nostrils. Dick’s strong man’s arm was as inadequate as 
Virginia’s feminine muscles. One sniff, one bound, and the terrified 
creatures were off, luckily heading up the hill towards their stable. 

Virginia’s horse was slightly in advance. Mr. Bassett watched the 
first sharp turn of the road with terrified anxiety. In spite of the 
tremendous pace, the horse did not throw itself, the rider kept her 
seat. She seemed to understand the time had not come for pulling, 
but after a couple of miles, when the hill had begun to tell on her 
horse, to his unspeakable relief he saw that she had sufficient strength 
and wind left to exercise some control. His own animal showed signs 
of having quite enough of it, and in a few minutes both horses, sweat- 
ing and trembling, had come down to a nervous walk. Dick came to 
Virginia’s side. She was pale, smiling, with clear, sparkling eyes, hair 
still smooth, hat in place. 

“That was a good run,” she said gayly, “and now I should enjoy 
walking my horse home, but if we don’t give the poor things a lesson 
they’ll be ruined.” 
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“You mean?” he queried. 

“ Shouldn’t we make them gallop all the rest of the way till they 
forget they ever had a fancy for running?” 

“Of course,” he assented, “that is what a man would do, but I 
should think you had about all you want; your arms must be nearly 
pulled out of the sockets.” 

By way of answer she urged her horse to a canter, and no further 
word was exchanged till they drew up in front of the hotel. 

The next morning Dick Bassett left by the early stage, sending 
Virginia a somewhat formal note of farewell. 

He felt a sudden need of self-communion free from disturbing 
influences. He was running from something which he had never even 
regarded as a possible danger. A methodical soul, he was opposed to 
all ill-considered action, and consequently decided to retire to a dis- 
tance in order to subject his state of mind to the closest scrutiny. 

On reading his note Virginia remarked to her mother, “ Poor 
man, he needn’t have run off. I did not expect him to ride with me 
again.” 

Mrs. Dryden’s face assumed an expression at once wise and furtive, 
but no word of comment escaped her lips. 

By the time the woods were clouded with the first fragrant bloom 
of wild azalea a letter came from Jack giving his summer plans. After 
a preliminary trip through the West his party were going into camp 
in an inaccessible part of Wyoming; once in three months there might 
be a mail. 

One sentence gave Virginia an odd sense of uneasiness. He wrote: 
“In September I shall be twenty-two and come into my own estate. 
Do you half realize what that means to me?” 

She thought a good deal about this, but decided that it was absurd 
to attach any serious meaning to such a hint; definite apprehensions 
were allayed by the reflection that returning health with new and 
exciting experiences would cool only too quickly this over-ardent friend- 
ship. 

During the summer Virginia enjoyed perfect immunity from such 
complications as had arisen from Professor Richards’s misplaced affec- 
tions. At the various resorts patronized by Mrs. Dryden the society 
was overwhelmingly feminine, with an appreciable sprinkling of elderly 
married clergy and very young lads. To her mortification, this absence 
of trouble brought Virginia no accession in peace of mind, but she 
planned an amount of winter occupation that would leave scant time 
for vapors. 

Towards the end of September Mrs. Dryden went to her married 
daughter for a long visit, and Virginia made the excuse of some work 
to settle in town. Dorothy had gone to boarding-school. The rest 
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of the Blands bored Virginia past endurance; the friends who swarmed 
their house thought themselves smart and impressed her as vulgar. 

As she was leaving home one morning a telegraph-boy stopped her 
on the step. She opened the yellow envelope with no special antici- 
pation beyond all unrecognized hope that perhaps, after all, Mrs. 
Anderson might have changed her mind about coming to spend the 
night. 

She read: 

“Will be at your house at five to-day, Thursday, the 
twenty-eighth. Answer, Union Station telegraph office. 
“J. McCatu.” 

Virginia sent the answer and went about her day’s work feeling 
unaccountably cheerful and alive. 

At four o’clock a problem cropped up, whether to keep on her 
workaday clothes or to wear a thin dress of creamy muslin which she 
guiltily knew to be becoming. She subtly reasoned that her only effort 
should be towards naturalness. The day was warm. Not to wear a 
cool dress because Jack was coming savored of affectation. 

At five o’clock the asphalt still simmered in the sun. In the house 
cool, linen-covered furniture and bare floors gave relief from the pow- 
dery glare without. 

If Virginia had chosen to encourage the likeness, in line and expres- 
sion she bore a striking resemblance to that warm, beautiful St. 
Helena of Veronese, who looks so little a subject for heavenly visions, 
and so nobly fit to live a woman’s life on earth. To-day, whatever 
the reason, perhaps the soft, creamy dress, no one could less suggest 
her self-imposed role of austere philanthropist than this woman who 
waited, touched with the mellowness of maturity, yet full of the flex- 
ibility and sap of youth. 

A hansom rattled up to the door—Jack had come. 

Virginia was prepared for a mildly sentimental meeting. What 
happened was more like the attack of a whirlwind. Instead of the 
pathetic, fragile creature of her recollections, a sunburned man swept 
down upon her. Too quick for thought or resistance, she was seized, 
kissed, and held with masterful strength. Almost overpowered by 
the surprise, the shock, and the surging currents of her own rebellious 
blood, for a moment she yielded utterly, then merely tried to draw 
gently away. Without freeing her, he slightly loosed his hold till he 
could see her face, and spoke, remonstrating, “Surely you aren’t trying 
to leave me already ?” 

Something in his tone gave Virginia a perfectly new sensation ; 
she was frightened. A glance at him confirmed her fears; the ado- 
lescent was gone, Jack had grown up. She had a man to deal with, 
but how? 
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Illness, the rush of returning health, new life under developing 
conditions, knowing her, perhaps, had wrought the change. There 
was no blinding her eyes to the fact that whatever their respective 
ages, they now stood to each other in the primitive relation of man 
and woman; beyond the change in him, something in her sounded a 
note of warning, something not to be disregarded. ‘But how was she 
to meet this without unjustifiably wounding his feelings? Moreover, 
besides convincing him, she had to struggle against this vital part of 
herself which had unaccountably defaulted to his side. With dread 
she recognized that her head alone condemned this hot, virile contact, 
that she had the strongest impulse to let herself go, to drift down 
stream, to take what he gave, since it was pleasant, without further 
thought. Why not drink to the dregs this sweet, fiery cup of youth, 
and then face the problem, having at least lived through some space 
of golden hours? 

The young man was trembling with happiness and emotion. After 
the first wild onslaught he was filled with worship of her. <A sense of 
resistance for a moment made him masterful, but now he read yielding 
in her face and quickly grew humble and adoring. 

“Virginia,” he murmured, close to her ear, “ we mustn’t be parted 
again ever, not for an hour. All these months I’ve been wanting you 
so,’—he drew a deep breath,—“ and you’re lovelier, softer, dearer even 
than I thought. It is just beginning, and we are going to be like 
this always. Let us go somewhere now and be married right off! I 
can’t live another day without you.” 

If Virginia could at that moment have willed herself to die a tor- 
turing and disgraceful death, the idea would have been easy and 
pleasant compared to the prospect now opening out before her. 

“Jack!” The sadness of her voice alarmed his sensitive ear. She 
laid one gently repelling hand against him. “What do you mean? 
Why are you talking about”—she hesitated at the word—“ marrying ?” 

“Why!” His strong young hands seized her shoulders almost 
roughly. He looked hard at her face till she couldn’t bear it, and 
slowly dropped her eyelids. 

Suddenly he stooped and kissed her. “There; of course, you are 
only laughing, but don’t do it again, dear. I care too much to be 
very keen about the humorous side of things. When we are married 
and off together you may joke all you like, but now, after not seeing 
you for months, I’m obliged to be serious.” 

There was a touch of authority in his manner. Superficially he 
might appeal to her and be docile, at bottom he considered her his, 
the woman who belonged to him, and any attempt to disregard this 
brought out a savage gleam of possession. 

“ Jack, dear Jack!”—for the life of her she couldn’t subdue a 
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certain caressing tone of voice,— till this minute I never dreamed of 
your wanting to marry me. You don’t really, it’s just an idea.” 

“You’ve no right to say that,” he interrupted. “You evidently 
don’t want to marry me, but you can’t answer for my feelings too.” 

“Indeed,” she went on, “you mustn’t think about it. Please, 
please be reasonable.” 

He let her go quickly, as if she burned him; crossed the room to 
a table and mechanically turned the pages of a magazine. Watching 
him in utter misery, Virginia realized that he was not only hurt but 
shocked. Finally he moved towards her and spoke, in a low, hard 
voice. 

“ Reasonable, is it? Very well; and perhaps you'll kindly answer 
a question or two?” 

Virginia made a sign of assent, feeling it wasn’t enough to send 
him off; she was in honor bound first to comfort him, to console his 
pain, for pain it was, not wounded self-love. That might come later, 
but at this minute no one could doubt the genuineness of his hurt. He 
continued in the same repressed tone: “ You say you never dreamed 
of my wanting to marry you! What on earth did you suppose I was 
after? You've every right to think me a bounder for saying this, but 
do you usually, if you don’t mean to marry a man—— Pshaw! I 
can’t say it. I know there are lots of women who do, who think noth- 
ing of letting a man——” 

“You were iil,” she pleaded. 

“TI know I was ill. If Dr. Richards were ill, would you do as 
much for him?” 

. “Oh Jack! that’s different!” 

“Different! That is just what I’m saying. Do you want me to 
think you let men—— I'd rather believe you meant to fool me.” 

Poor Virginia felt her unknown sin must be heavy to meet with 
such cruel punishment. If she made out a good case for herself, he 
would only adore her the more. To let him think ill of her would 
surely damage his uncorrupted ideal of life. Of course, he would 
recover as far as she was concerned, but she knew how often a young 
man emerges from such a bout with lowered instincts and a sense of 
violated trust. It was the irony of fate that Jack’s young virtues 
should be tarnished through having known her. 

It would be easier if only he showed vanity or pettiness, but he 
was behaving like a real lover, with less heed of dignity than pas- 
sion. 

“Tell me,” he went on relentlessly, “am I one of many?” 

Shaking her head, she answered with convincing earnestness: “ See, 
Jack, you misunderstand. Listen, please. You are almost young 
enough to be my son; I never thought of you in any other way. You 
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were just a sick, helpless child. It was a pleasure to be with you. I 
liked you, of course, but—— 

“Very well,”—Jack showed amazing mental agility,—“ I was crazy 
and didn’t understand, anything you like. We'll skip everything till 
to-day, though how you could miss knowing—— 

“Please believe me,” she entreated. 

“Yes, I do,” he went on, “but now you do know we must begin 
to think about it from this minute. Of course, I’m just a cub of a 
boy, but not particularly weak or helpless, and do you believe if I were 
fifty or a hundred I could love you any better? I only claim a fair 
show. The real question has nothing to do with age, it’s the way we. 
feel. Now, after this misunderstanding, I think you are bound to 
give me a chance, that’s all. If you don’t like me, that’s my bad 
luck, but you’ve no right to keep yourself from it, just for an abstract 
idea.” 

Virginia shook her head. “ No use, Jack.” 

He drew near her, speaking in a very different voice, coaxing, de- 
precating. “Virginia, of course this is very cheeky, but are you so 
sure? Couldn’t you care a little even now if you’d let yourself go? 
I know I’ve nothing to make a woman like you care, only sheer love 
ox you, but that is something.” 

As she looked at him, tall, handsome, manly, Virginia felt a lover 
could hardly have more to offer. 

“Virginia, I must say this, 1f you think me the worst cad for it. 
Just now I do believe you only held back because you thought you 
ought to mind!” 

The perfect truth of this made Virginia flush crimson. She had 
found none of the succor that comes from physical repulsion. To 
’ drive him away was a pure concession to her code of taste and con- 
science. She could have enjoyed humoring him to the top of his bent 
for a day or a week, but even at this minute, keenly aware of his 
attraction, she could not conceive of him in the light of a husband. 
He was no permanent companion for her, he was a college boy, not 
precocious merely—charming, and she was a mature adult, mature 
but in some way pitifully unsymmetrical, since one part of her so 
fully responded to his appeal, while her brain refused even to consider 
it. She felt an end must be put to the discussion, it was no matter 
for debate. She simply couldn’t marry him, she must send him off, 
hurt and resentful. That was evidently part of her punishment—for 
what? For merely misunderstanding life a little the retribution was 
heavy. 

Walking away from him, she stood looking miserably into the empty 
fireplace. In a minute he was close behind her, had taken her hand, 
both hands, enveloped, pressed against her till she could neither breathe 
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nor think. His lips touched her hair, and still she suffered him, 
vainly summoning power to leave him, unable to stiffen her recreant 
body in resistance. It was sweet, sweet to feel him there, strong and 
masterful. 

“What nonsense, Virginia.” He spoke impatiently. “As if I 
didn’t know you’d send me off quick enough if you minded. Now it 
comes to this, either you like me pretty well, or you’re willing, yes, 
willing, Virginia, to take this, and this’—his aggressive lips ravaged 
her hair, her throat—“ from a man who’s nothing to you. Do you dare 
to tell me that?” 

__ The door-bell rang and a notable bustle and movement came from 
the entry, dominated by a firm woman’s voice. “ Yes, take my bag 
to my room, please, I’ll stop in the parlor and see Miss Dryden.” 

By the time Mrs. Anderson crossed the threshold Virginia and 
Jack were decorously standing some yards apart. 

Now he must go, thought Virginia as she said: “'Too bad you can 
only stay one night, Mrs. Anderson. Do sit here; you must be hot 
and tired.” She herself sank into a chair, bewildered to see the com- 
plete self-possession with which Jack found Mrs. Anderson a footstool, 
a fan, picked up her gloves and handkerchief. Virginia realized that 
this helpless child was engaged in ably protecting her too visible agi- 
tation. 

“ Good-by, Miss Dryden”—he spoke with brisk confidence. “Oh! 
I’d almost forgotten a message”—he paused. “Shall you be at home 
at nine to-morrow?” Seeing resistance in her face, he added, “ My 
sister, Henrietta, wants to see you.” 

“You surprise me,” interrupted Mrs. Anderson. “I made sure 
she was still in Alaska.” 

Jack’s eyes danced. “ That certainly was the hour,” he answered 
imperturbably. 

“He knows she’s in Alaska,” thought Virginia. “I’m busy at 
nine,” she answered shortly. 

“Ten, then?” 

“ Busy all day, every day all this week, all this month.” 

“ All right, then, Monday, October first, at ten o’clock. Henrietta 
will have that interview. Henrietta, Miss Dryden, is a very persistent 
person. If she’s made up her mind, you'll have to see her sooner or 
later. Ten o’clock then, you won’t forget?’ He stood looking down 
at her, speaking so peremptorily that Mrs. Anderson began to show 
uneasiness. “Surely it’s important if Miss McCall makes such a 
point. You’d better say yes, Miss Dryden.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Anderson, you are perfectly right. Tell me, 
Miss Dryden, when will you see Henrietta?” 

“ Monday at ten,” said Virginia, fairly beaten. 
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VI. 

DreaD of Jack’s reappearance made Virginia thankfut to spend 
Saturday night at the Blands’, but her satisfaction was much impaired 
at arriving in the thick of what Helen called “a little house party 
over Sunday.” The “house party” were in full swing of afternoon 
tea, swarming about a table where decanters and siphons were consid- 
erably more in evidence than teacups. A Babel of voices and laughter 
rose from the group. Standing in the doorway, Virginia caught a 
sentence here and there. “ Yes,”—the speaker was a lively, flagrant 
blonde,—“ he said, ‘ not a bit like a scalloped lobster, I think you look 
more like a dressed fowl, Mrs. Reverdy.’ Too impudent for anything, 
but pretty good all the same, wasn’t it?” 

Amid the applause following this witticism Billy Bland could be 
heard explaining: “Good enough! Dressed fowl! That means noth- 
ing on, doesn’t it, Mabel—not a feather ?” 

“Oh, that is nothing, absolutely, to what he said to me——” 

“Dear me,” said Helen, “here is Virginia! You all know my 
sister, Miss Dryden?” 

Although Virginia neither liked nor approved of them, it was not 
pleasant to be regarded as such a hopelessly wet blanket that on her 
approach cigarettes were thrust away, glasses set down untouched, and 
the whole crew of merrymakers resolved into a rather dully decorous 
tea-party. 

As their ranks opened to admit her, one person came from the 
background with a frankly cordial greeting; it was Mr. Bassett. 

She felt genuinely glad to see him; he recalled a delightful re- 
membrance of flying through space on a runaway horse, a thrilling 
sensation fraught with no worse penalty than blistered hands and 
aching muscles. 

Before Dick-could do more than shake hands the dressing-bell 
scattered the whole assemblage, but at dinner he was her neighbor. 

“ Awful rot those women talk,” he began in a cautious voice which 
grew even lower as he went on, “and they think they’re such dead 
game sports. Do you know, Miss Dryden, there’s not one of them 
can ride decently. Crooked in the saddle everyone. Any of them 
would have broken the horse’s neck and her own that day!” 

‘“‘Wasn’t it fun!” said Virginia, with a comfortable sense of re- 
turning self-respect. 

“T was scared,” he answered quite unaffectedly. Then, growing 
deeply confidential: “ Look here, Miss Dryden, I thought maybe you’d 
be with Helen to-morrow, so I just sent over my horse with one for 
you and a side saddle. Not to Billy’s stable, you know, to the village 
with my own man to look after them. There’s not another woman I’d 
let touch them, but won’t you go for a turn to-morrow?” 
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“Virginia,” called Helen from the head of the table, “did you 
bring a short skirt? We are all going to play hide and seek in the 
barn to-morrow morning.” 

“Good Lord!” muttered Dick, “go with me instead.” 

“My short skirt is in town; besides, I’ve another engagement, 
thank you, Nelly,” said Virginia, devoutly thankful for the excuse. 
“See what you saved me from, Mr. Bassett,” she whispered; “ fancy 
me playing hide and seek!” 

Late that night Helen strayed into Virginia’s room to indulge in 
a little sisterly chat. 

“Do you know, Virginia,” she said, “ you are changing very much 
in your appearance.” 

“ Getting old, I suppose,” Virginia answered without rancor. 

“No, not at all; there would be nothing out of the way in that. 
You always had good looks you didn’t care to use; you might easily 
have made yourself a beauty. I don’t mean touching up or that sort 
of thing, but just thinking about it a little. Now it seems to have 
come in spite of you. You’ve got a look I can’t describe, ‘ L’air fatal’ 
the French novels call it. Have you anything on hand, any affair?” 

Virginia colored. “ What nonsense, Nelly, dear; I’m rather tired, 
that’s all, and being a nice, charitable sister, you find me interesting 
looking.” 

“Is chat really all?” said Helen, visibly disappointed. “ But you 
know you needn’t talk as if you were out of the running. Lots of 
men would be ready to admire you if you hadn’t some dried-up old 
thing always tagging on to you.” 

“ By the way, Nelly,” Virginia began, somewhat precipitately, “ can 
you lend me a habit? I’m going to ride with Mr. Bassett to-morrow.” 

“Well, Virginia, you are foxy! I thought you looked as if some- 
thing were up. So it’s Dick. He’s an awfully good fellow; Billy 
and I are so fond of him.” She was positively beaming. 

“Helen, dear!” Virginia protested, “poor Mr. Bassett; I haven’t 
laid eyes on him for over six months, and he would never speak to me 
again if he imagined such a construction being put on his asking me 
to ride.” 

“You’re wrong, Virginia. Mabel and all of them have been pes- 
tering him to ride; he never will. He talked more to you at dinner 
‘than he has done to anyone else in years. He’ll ask you to marry him 
to-morrow, see if he doesn’t!” 

“Well,” said Virginia in a tone of intense dejection, “I shall be 
very sorry if he does; but if there is anything of that kind, it’s as 
well to go through with it and have it over. The sooner the better. 
I’m going back to town to-morrow afternoon, anyhow.” 

“You don’t mean to say you won’t take him! Why, Virginia, 
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he’s—he’s nice looking and well off and awfully good-natured, in for 
everything, but never loses his head, would never run after other 
women——” : 

“TI only trust he doesn’t mean to run after me. He’s much too 
nice for my I know, but somehow I don’t quite see him i in the light of 
—of—— 

“Well, have your own way, as usual, ‘Virginia, but if Dick Bassett 
is not good enough I really don’t see what you expect. Poor Billy will 
be awfully cut up too. Dick’s just the kind of man he would like in 
the family.” 

“T see no reason for Billy’s ever knowing; besides, I don’t believe 
Mr. Bassett has the slightest idea of such a thing. He certainly has 
done nothing to make me think so. Good-night, and don’t scold me 
any more, Nelly, dear.” 

In spite of her protests, Virginia felt considerable dread of Dick 
Bassett. If by any chance Helen were right, the only fair course was 
to hear him and settle matters at once, but it would be a bad quarter 
of an hour for both of them. With Jack’s voice ringing in her ears, 
his face before her eyes, she felt there would be desecration in listening, 
however unwillingly, to another man’s addresses. 

She looked carefully at herself in the glass and saw what Helen 
had noticed, visible as a brand. She knew the look in other women’s 
faces when they were breathing the hot, spiced atmosphere of pressing 
adoration. She had always found something despicable in their taking 
from one lover a quality that gave added value in the eyes of the next 
man they happened to meet, as if by warming themselves at one fire 
they gained heat to kindle others. Now the same thing had happened 
to her; what she experienced with Jack emphasized a flavor which 
attracted this other man. 

The Professor Richards and Dick Bassetts of this world might have 
gone on addressing her forever without causing more than a passing 
regret or annoyance; with Jack it was different. He appealed to 
something in her which threatened mastery, something to be kept in 
check by the strongest effort of will, yet she hadn’t the slightest wish 
to choose him as a companion for life. 

The long night brought Virginia no counsel; turn where she 
might, every train of thought led up to a locked door, at which her 
reason beat in vain. 

She was filled with a sick disgust of herself, and the morning found 
her weary and plunged in doubt. 

She only knew that Nature seemed to demand living true to certain 
laws, and these laws are masked and contorted so relentlessly that 
often the first knowledge of them comes from the avenging punishment 
following their infraction. 
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Dick’s behavior on the ride made her plan a triumphant scene with 
Helen. He talked horse with single-minded fervor till they reached 
a certain cross-road; then, looking at his watch, “ Just two miles from 
home,” he said; “plenty of time before lunch. Shall we walk, to 
bring them in cool? Besides, I’ve something to say.” 

If Virginia could have suddenly evolved them, a bear, myriads of 
bears, a pack of wolves, the Wild Huntsman himself, would have 
appeared to incite their well-mannered horses to a frenzied career 
along the quiet road. Failing that, there was nothing to do but 
acquiesce and hope that Helen’s talk alone made her read an ominous 
note into his voice. Helen was right! 

When they entered the Blands’ avenue the worst was over, and in 
some curious fashion it had become Dick’s part to console Virginia in a 
distress so genuine that he almost forgot his own disappointment. 

“Don’t worry, Miss Dryden, it wasn’t your fault. I’d gladly take 
my chances and do the same thing again, you are worth it. Only, if 
you feel differently, ever, you must let me know. You see, I can’t 
come back and bother you if it upsets you like this.” 

Virginia’s eyes were full of tears, she could only shake her head. 

“Do you mind”—he spoke very hesitatingly—“ saying if—if— 
there’s anyone you like better?” 

Virginia quickly turned away. 

“T wish it had been you, Mr. Bassett,” she said with a sob. 


Vil. 

As she neared her town-house that afternoon Virginia was joined 
by the obnoxious little Dr. Quighleigh, whose evident intention of pay- 
ing a visit suffered no check from her manner, stiffened almost to rude- 
ness by a recollection of Mrs. Dryden’s doubts about his state of mind. 
His opening sentence, however, effectually made her ashamed of a false 
alarm. 

“Miss Dryden, you have saved my life. I’m overflowing with the 
scheme for a new book, positively must talk it over with someone, and 
you are particularly fitted to help me with advice and suggestions.” 

Greatly relieved, Virginia resigned herself to-be bored, and assumed 
a mechanical air of interest as he went on. 

“The whole idea is strictly original. You see, with the present 
widespread interest in psychology a popular work, touching on some of 
the most vital problems of the present day, is sure of finding a large 
and sympathetic public. Don’t you agree with me?” 

Virginia, who was only following hazily, nodded vague assent. 

He went on: “ Of course, success means a great deal to me, at this 
point in my career; but beyond that, I believe it to be the duty of 
every scientist, particularly in such personal and experimental branches 
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as mine, to tabulate and preserve valuable observations, both as abstract 
formulas and as comments on the life about us. My great chance is 
writing for women. The field of morbid psychology possesses the 
deepest fascination for the modern woman, and I feel specially quali- « 
fied to throw light on certain dark places.” 

Virginia simply wasn’t listening. She looked at the speaker’s little 
Aztec head, with its glistening, unduly responsive eyes and unnaturally 
hairless face. The sight offended her. She turned away, wishing he 
would go home and write his tiresome book. 

Unabashed by her silence, he continued: “Of course, the subject 
I propose treating is rather delicate, but by a little adjustment it may 
be put in such form that every home, every Women’s Club in the coun- 
try, should own its copy. Now, as a modern scientific man, naturally 
I haven’t wasted much time over the classics.” 

“Do you consider that time wasted?” Virginia now buckled down 
to the task of getting rid of him. 

He smiled leniently. “The necessary points are so easily found in 
any good work of reference. In an hour at the library I guarantee to 
have at my finger-ends the nomenclature and leading legends of the 
Greco-Roman mythology. But to go back to my work, the title is 
‘The Crimes of the Vestal Virgins? ” 

“Indeed,” said Virginia with most forbidding emphasis. 

“Yes, a striking name. Of course, I know nothing about them, 
but it is easy to a trained mind to get up the local color.” 

“T should consider such matters best treated in purely scientific 
books, if it be necessary to treat them at all.” 

Virginia’s tone was final. 

The small Professor smiled complacently. Wherever she looked, 
his clever, gleaming eyes seemed to catch hers. 

“No, Miss Dryden, it is the popularity which makes the highest 
value of my book. Of course, you see, it’s just a parable written for 
the women of to-day. It is the Vestal Virgin as an allegory, as a 
prototype of such women as yourself. You are sufficiently liberal to 
talk freely on these matters,” he went on, unheeding her emphatic 
gesture of dissent; “women who for some reason in their lives deter- 
minedly ignore the ruling power of the universe—sEx! Happening 
now every day, this can be best described in a fable of the past. I often 
look at you, Miss Dryden, and wonder what your final catastrophe will 
be. You, who, however you may ee it, are to your finger-ends 
as full of sex as—as Ceres. You-—— 

Quivering with anger and disgust, Virginia aaa erect. She 
pointed to the door. “Go! Go at once!” 

He rose, hesitating, and looked at her with his litle, shiny eyes. 
“T was about to ask your permission to dedicat 
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She stamped her foot imperiously. “Do you want me to send for 
someone to put you out?” 

When he was well away she tried to forget his visit, but the nasti- 
ness of it seemed to have touched and soiled her. “ Filthy little wretch,” 
she thought. “And it’s possible he believes he means well with his 
tainted ideas.” It relieved her to think about Jack, to plan some way 
of meeting him to-morrow which should neither hurt nor mislead him. 
Through a solitary dinner her mind seemed to be working somewhere 
in the distance independently of her consciousness, now and again 
sending back an obscure hint of revelations to come. All at once 
everything moved, came into line and focus, as if the world had sud- 
denly emerged from chaos, but what a world! That loathsome little 
wretch had thrust the key into her hand, the door stood open, she 
understood. In the evening for long hours she sat reviewing her 
conscious existence. That was it, he had told her what was wrong 
with her life, and she knew him to be right. The past was irrevocable, 
but she had the future to look to. Her confidence was gone; she felt 
a monster unsuited to any path open to her to tread. Before dawn 
some decision must be made. Slowly she revolved all possible reme- 
dies, and in turn rejected each. She was a criminal on trial before 
the most relentless judge. Her strained nerves seemed deceptively quiet 
and strong, she was prepared to bow to any decree. 

The servant closed the house for the night; still Virginia sat there. 
Towards morning a sparrow chirped, a block or so away was a faint 
sound of horses’ hoofs. 

Virginia rose and stretched her cramped arms, then, after writing 
one letter, she went to bed and slept. 

Her decision was made. 

VIII. 

THE next morning Jack waited in the drawing-room braced for a 
final struggle. There was in Virginia something which he instinct- 
ively recognized as an ally, far as he might be from analyzing her 
difficulties. Ds 

She had been brutally made to see herself as a morbid product of 
a civilization which, granting a woman mind and soul, makes no pro- 
vision for the sturdier, earthier part of her. That she, in no high 
sense in love with him, could enjoy his presence as a lover would have 
been a shocking and repulsive idea to Jack. He felt in her an ungov- 
ernable response to his passion, and could only attribute it to an affec- 
tion as complete as his own. 

She had begged him to be reasonable; consequently, with a view 
to convincing her, he came primed with examples in which disparity 
of age had proved no bar to happiness. He stood equally prepared for 
hot lovemaking or talk of George Eliot and Diane de Poitiers. 
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When Virginia came into the room his sharpened sensibilities quiv- 
ered with the surprise of a new atmosphere. She glided in with 
quietest motion; her presence reached him like a penetrating perfume. 
She was heavy-laden with mystery, warmth, softness; smouldering 
fires breathed from her. Conscience, duty, suitability seemed nothing 
but ugly names. 

He had come to conquer a reasoning adversary, and found as ‘little 
need to argue as if she were some creamy flower glowing white in the 
gleam of a summer moon. An older man would have mistrusted so 
sudden a change. 

With the unshattered joy of youth, Jack swept along on the tide, 
unquestioningly seizing the golden happiness she gave him with such 
lavish hand. After a time he could speak to her, tender, half playful, 
lost in a new world, a new heaven. 

“ Please, tell me, am I dreaming, or is that the very dress you wore 
the day we first walked in the country ?” 

“The very dress, the very linen shirt and tie.” 

Her low, vibrating voice had a strange sound, as if it followed the 
rhythm of unheard music. 

“And that makes me think, Jack, can’t we pass this day doing 
pleasant things, things we have done before? This is a day, just one 
in our whole lives; there can never be another like it. Let us go into 
the country and look down over the valley” 

“Yes! Yes!” he broke in eagerly. “We'll wander about the 
woods all day, and to-night come back to town—yes! and dine at 
Bertrand’s,-and sit at the same table. Oh Virginia! how did you 
ever imagine I could live without you?” 

“ All that is over now. Let’s forget it,” she pleaded softly. “To- 
day we are going to think neither of past nor future. Time for that 
later. To-day we are going to live like blessed creatures who can 
never know thought or care. Promise me, dear, no plans to-day, 
nothing but slow, happy minutes, minutes slipping through our fingers, 
without heed for the next hour. Oh Jack, I’m so tired of the old 
life!” 

“ And a little glad of the new?” he asked shyly. 

The soft color rose in her white face, her eyes fell before his. “ Do 
you need to ask that?” she whispered. 

The country was mellow with the heartrending sweetness of early 
autumn. Here and there in a sugar-maple a cluster of yellow leaves 
hinted at the change that was to come in hill and valley, of sap buried 
in roots deep under frozen earth, of blighted, tender leaves, of perished 
beauty. As yet all was sound, good, and full of life, but death lurked ~ 


in the air. 
They walked by orchards where under gnarled apple-trees rude 
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cider-presses gave out their tainted fragrance. In the fields yellow 
ears of corn and pumpkins lay piled at the foot of dry, rustling corn- 
stacks. Small birds in black flocks settled down gleaning in the stub- 
ble, to rise in circling flights, disturbed by the passers. In the short, 
velvety grass between two cart-tracks Jack gathered a dozen violets. 

“Shall we share them?” asked Virginia, smiling. 

Their talk was fragmentary, a touch, a glance, a word. 

“Look,” said Virginia, “at that little path! It crosses the field, 
turns into long grass beyond till you can’t see where it goes, but you 
know it doesn’t stop. It winds on somewhere to some purpose. It 
looks so innocent, yet it is full of hidden ways. Who can guess where 
it may lead?” 

“‘ Rabbit-shooting you often go along those paths. I can’t say I 
ever found any mystery at the end of them,” said Jack lazily. 
“ Usually a stile or a spring, once in a while a queer old country grave- 
yard, little and walled in. Shall we see where this one goes?” 

“No, by no means, please,” Virginia shivered, adding, at his look 
of surprise, “I think uncertainty is so much more delicious than 
knowing.” 

They came at last to the very fence where they first had quarrelled. 
They leaned on it, looking down athwart the hillside at the woods, now 
faintly tinged with the first russets of autumn. Only this time they 
stood close, close, and Jack’s arm was about her, and there was no talk 
of Dorothy. 

They stood as quiet as the cherry-tree beside them; her hand lay 
upturned on the fence-rail. Above them in the branches was a sudden 
disturbance, a chicken-hawk chasing a small bird. The terrified quarry 
dropped from the boughs and lit for a second on Virginia’s open palm, 
then frantically took shelter in a blackberry-bush at their feet. 

Virginia grew white to her lips, but said nothing. Jack, careless 
of omens, was energetically throwing stones at the hawk. 

Presently she called to him gayly, “I don’t know how you feel, but 
it seems to me that we should have done well to think of lunch.” 

He looked comically rueful, “ We aren’t particularly near Delmon- 
ico’s just now.” 

“Well!” Virginia spoke teasingly. “Of course, it is always a 
woman’s part to remember.” 

“ Look here,” said Jack, “ we don’t want to go back to town, or eat 
poison in some stuffy tavern. Let’s strike up the road. There is a 
village half a mile or so above. We can buy things at the store—apples 
and chunks of cheese and crackers and bottles of something.” 

“ After all,” sighed Virginia, flattering, “it is the man who really 


does things.” 
When they came back to town electric lights were sparkling blue 
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in the pink afterglow of a lingering sunset. The six o’clock flood of 
released working people had passed from the streets. Here and there 
a belated typewriter hurried along; two mechanics on bicycles chaffed 
each other, and, unembarrassed by dangling dinner-pails, lit potent 
black pipes. The town was full of an air of domesticity, of people 
meeting after the day’s work. Virginia spoke to Jack of the daily 
sweetness of that hour with the pouring out of captives from shop and 
factory. 

At Bertrand’s Madame greeted them with a smile so beautiful that 
it was hard to realize its purely professional inspiration. The same 
table was vacant; it might have been the same waiter, were not all 
waiters brothers. 

Jack found the table d’héte too modest, they must have extra 
things, dishes that took long to cook, and wine, champagne—Virginia 
nodded approval to every order as he looked questioningly for her 
assent. What did it matter, she thought, how long this dinner should 
be. Finally it was over. As they went out Virginia was very quiet, 
Jack treading on air ; the waiter displayed his tip to an envious brother, 
and gave an immense and facetiously benevolent wink in the direction 
of the departing couple. 

They called a hansom and drove to Virginia’s door. As Jack put 
out his hand to ring she stopped him. | 

“One minute, dear; please don’t ring till you’ve bid me good- 
night,” and she slipped into the deep shadow of the vestibule. 

“Good-night! What are you saying? Aren’t we to finish the 
evening together ?” 

“ Please,” she had come as close as he could wish, “ please, I feel 
as if this day had been so full that nothing could be added to it. I 
can’t explain, but I must be alone, just to be quiet and think: If you 
come in, I shall never be able to send you away. Please, please, under- 
stand. If you must, you must. It’s for you to choose, but as a favor, 
dear, I ask that you go.” 

For one minute he held her in his arms, then quickly, without a 
word, left her. 

Once she was alone, Virginia’s actions grew quick and direct, as if 
prearranged to the least turn of her head. Speeding upstairs, she 
took from a desk the note she had written the night before, then for 
a second faltered, and through the masked tranquillity of her face 
flashed one gleam of the despair which was driving her, but for a 
second only. Composedly enough she read the note, sealed and 
stamped it; ringing for the servant, she gave orders to close the shut- 
ters early and not to expect her back that night. Then, with slow, 
ordered steps, she left the house. 

In the street unconsciously she mended her pace; having slipped 
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the letter into a box at the first corner, she called a cab, gave a direc- 
tion, and, sitting stiffly upright, with straining eyes, stared into the 
darkness. She had entirely ceased to think. Every faculty was 
merged in the determination to do one thing. Before her will snapped 
from the tension she must put it out of her power to do harm. That 
was the best she could now hope! Having started out to conquer life, 
meaning to avoid ordinary blunders, that was the end! Her mind 
was set on that piercing point, as aching eyes rivet their gaze on a 
flashing light. 

When the cab drew up at a gravely impersonal dwelling-house she 
might have been driving for hours or seconds, all count of time was 
lost. A respectable elderly woman opened the door—a housekeeper, 
apparently. A glaring gas-jet lit an entry shining with frigid cleanli- 
ness. The polished wood floor was protected by a strip of loose carpet, 
as if furniture were being carried in. Virginia’s outer consciousness 
was alive to the most trivial detail; within, she felt only numbness. 

“Father Tessaire?” said the woman in answer to her question. 
“He’s out now, but I expect him any minute. If you could ‘wait, 
lady ?” 

Virginia felt suddenly jarred; the priest’s being out was no part 
of her programme, it seemed an irretrievable misfortune, but in a 
second she knew it didn’t in the least matter. The numbness was 
spreading; she could wait without danger to her resolution. 

“To the right, Miss,” said the woman, ushering her in. “I put 
the gentlefolk in this room, then there’s always a fit place for them. 
The others track up the house so, I just keep this bit of carpet to save 
my clean floors.” 

Virginia smiled understandingly and sat down in the dreary room 
to wait, mechanically taking note of the bare white plaster walls, 
broken with a few intolerable chromos, Crucifixions, Holy Mothers 
with faces made grotesque and dropsical through cruelly poor repro- 
ductions. Before long all this seemed etched upon her brain till she 
could remember nothing else. Then doubts assailed her. Why was 
she here? When the priest came it would be easy to invent some 
pretext for her visit and go quietly home. But to-morrow! The note 
she had sent! That action was irrevocable. Irrevocable! What was 
to prevent her telephoning Jack to burn the note unopened, and to- 
morrow they could spend another day in the country, another day, a 
hundred days! 

A latch-key in the door, a step. No, she was not numb. A chok- 
ing leap of her heart showed how strong was the throbbing life within. 
The blood pulsating through her veins brought fresh misery. 

Father Tessaire was already in the room, and every doubt had van- 
ished. Pain had at least freed her from indecision. 
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“Miss Dryden, you honor me with a visit.” He showed no sur- 
prise, but smiled a welcome, then, catching the tragedy of her face, 
grew suddenly grave and motioned her to be seated. 

“Father Tessaire’—she was speaking in a strange, cracked voice, 
the period of waiting had parched lips and throat till her usual mellow 
tones seemed lost forever. “Father,” she began again, “you must 
take me now to-night and put me in a convent.” 

“Dear child,”—into his gentle voice insensibly there crept a note 
of authority,—“ you have come here in trouble. If what you ask is 
your real wish, we can see to it later, but first we must examine if there 
is no other way.” 

“Father! Father!’—Virginia’s own tones returned to her, but 
penetrated with the most despairing terror,—“ you mustn’t put me off. 
If I were drowning, you wouldn’t stop to pick the spar you threw me! 
I’m at the end, the very end! Death or a nunnery, do you under- 
stand? I have no other course. I’m not fit to live in the world. At 
first I only saw one way, the other!” 

The priest shook his head. 

“Yes,” she went on, “ that’s it. There’s not much I believe in, but 
to avoid conscious baseness is one of the few essentials. To die was 
easy, simple, and pleasant, but base—base to throw down your cards 
when you don’t like your hand, or, worse still, when you have mis- 
played it. Then I saw an honorable way. You would help me. In 
your church there is some place for everyone. Your people can take 
me, train me, use me; tell me what to do each day, never looking for- 
ward, never looking back. You can’t refuse; in such a life I might 
even turn believer.” 

Before speaking the priest sadly studied her. 

“Long, long have I prayed that you should be given to us, but it 
is not so that I would have you come, torn and bleeding, flinging your- 
eelf away in despair. My dear child, I greatly fear some grief, some 
—some——” He turned about for a word delicate and reverent 
enough to voice his meaning. 

Virginia met his eye unflinching, and spoke in a metallic, level 
tone, utterly detached from any personal feeling: 

“You think I’m crossed in love, that my mind may change. I’d 
better be quite explicit. You're right, but that is only part of it. My 
trouble must have begun far back in my wishing to be more sensible 
than other people, and reform the world and that sort of thing. I was 
a very elderly young person; human feelings and natural frivolity 
never disturbed me till I was fast tied to the way of life you have seen. 
All along I have been conscious of something wrong somewhere; then 
a series of events brought it out unmistakably. I ought to get married. - 
Isn’t that what you think?” 
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He nodded assent. 

She looked at him with a smile of bitter amusement. “It’s not 
so simple. The men who asked me wouldn’t do at all—repulsion, 
that’s the only word for the way they made me feel; then one came 
who is different, but he is impossible.” 

“ But why? if you care?” he asked. 

She resumed coolly, as if recounting the misadventure of some 
indifferent person: “ He is twenty-two—if it were for a day or a year 
I could wish nothing better, but for life! Only think, Father, he is 
a child. How should he know what he wants? He pours out all he 
has, he’s generous, but what would I be to take it? I’m old enough 
to know better. I’m responsible that he suffers from no such mis- 
mating.” 

“Tf you love each other, Virginia,” said the priest solemnly, “love 
is a sacrament no human hand should trifle with.” 

“ Love !”—she spoke crisply, artificially—“ I am not capable of it. 
I’ve grown crooked, ripened awry. What I feel for that boy isn’t 
love. The craziest, most ephemeral love is touched with the breath of 
reality, it at least believes in itself, is convinced of its own durability. 
Now, what I feel for him is short-lived and I know it.” 

The priest looked at her with dawning comprehension. 

* Don’t you see?” she went on. “I’m disintegrated, my head’s gone 
one way and my body another. A very carnal state, wouldn’t you 
call it ?” 

“ And you think this drives you from the world?” he asked. 

“Sure of it,” she continued, at first in the same controlled tone. 
“Tf you turn me off now, you make yourself responsible for whatever 
may come. I’m not fit,”—her voice warmed and quivered,—“ I’d just 
strength enough to come to you for refuge. Otherwise—oh, in mercy 
don’t leave me! Don’t send me from this house alone. From here 
my path leads only to the river.” 

Father Tessaire’s wise, tired eyes dwelt thoughtfully on Virginia, 
as with wild appeal she sprang to her feet and stood with parted lips, 
frantically scanning his face. 

“Turn you off, abandon you, when you seek refuge! Surely the 
Church is only too glad to welcome such as you. Come, my daughter.” 

Motioning her to follow, he went out into the dark street where 
her cab still waited. A murmured direction to the driver, and side 
by side, without further speech, they drove quickly through the city. 


IX. 
Her hand once taken from the rudder, it seemed as if the fatigue 
of years, of responsible thought, fairly overwhelmed Virginia. Even 
mentally she asked no questions when they stopped at a railway station, 
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passively watching while Father Tessaire dismissed the cab, bought 
tickets, and hurriedly sent a telephone message. 

An hour’s trip in a half-empty, ill-lighted train only sank her fur- 
ther in a trancelike indifference. 

“Here is our place,” said the priest; “ yes, ay" ve sent to sii 
you ;: I see the carriage.” 

Virginia would not have been surprised if a party of Little Sisters 
of the Poor had carried her off in one of the wagons of their order, 
but she was totally unprepared for a tall, white-haired lady, the quiet 
elegance of whose dress proclaimed her an unmistakable citizen of the 
world. 

“Miss Dryden, this is Miss Rose Nancrede,” Father Tessaire was 
saying. 

The name started an elusive recollection, a story, a romance, some- 
thing heard long ago; but what had this lady to do with her? Much, 
it seemed, for with a hasty word Father Tessaire had given her over 
into Miss Nancrede’s charge and was saying good-night from the plat- 
form of a down train, whose noisy approach had drowned his last 
words. 

“There is a wrap for you in the carriage, Miss Dryden,’ Miss 
Nancrede began in an old, sweet voice. She was far older than Vir- 
ginia had gathered from a first glance at her spare, active figure. She 
was very polished, very gentle, and behaved as if nothing could be 
more natural and pleasant than Virginia’s sudden inroad. Asking no 
questions, as they drove along she spoke of the lingering warm weather, 
of an apple-tree that had bloomed. All at once Virginia remembered 
the story which her brain had refused to produce,—Miss Nancrede’s 
lifelong mourning of a young lover shot in the dim, tragic past. 

They were driving up a long avenue at the end of which there 
showed vague outlines of a high-pillared country house. 

“ But,” said the girl, “this is not where I am going, this is some- 
body’s place!” 

.“ Mine,” answered Miss Nancrede. “ Father Tessaire sane any 
friend of his is welcome, and just now I am all alone, and lonely too, 
my dear, as old women must be.” 

“ But I can’t, I can’t——” Virginia began, aghast. 

“Oh, yes,” said the older lady, so kindly, so gently, “T’ll ask no 
questions; you'll not be disturbed or have to see people. In a few 
days Father Tessaire will come. To-morrow my maid can bring your 
clothes, for to-night I’ll provide you.” 

It was so simple and inevitable that Virginia yielded without re- 
monstrance, gladly obeying her hostess’s suggestion that she might wish 
to go at once to her room. This was a dignified, old-fashioned apart- 
ment, big enough to seem almost bare in spite of a quantity of heavy 
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mahogany furniture. Though feeling little hope of sleep, actual 
fatigue drove Virginia to bed, but before she had blown out her candle 
there was a light tap at the door, and Miss Nancrede came in carrying 
a glass of water and a medicine phial. 

“You are too tired to sleep, I am afraid, Miss Dryden,” she began, 
with a sympathy which reckoned only with symptoms, wisely ignoring 
cause. “These drops, do you mind? don’t hesitate if you would 
rather not.” 

“ Indeed, I am thankful,” Virginia said eagerly, adding in expla- 
nation, “I’ve a little fever or something to-night.” 

The drops were potent and held Virginia till broad daylight plunged 
in a merciful sleep, from which she awoke in an unknown condition 
of mental inactivity. The day passed in walking in the garden, varied 
by reading aloud a newly published biography to Miss Nancrede. That 
night prickings of thought began to assert themselves, till by six o’clock 
in the morning bed was no longer tolerable. Slipping on some clothes, 
Virginia went quietly downstairs, meaning to walk in the garden till 
breakfast-time. To her surprise, on the stairs she met Miss Nancrede, 
apparently dressed for a drive. 

“Ts anyone ill?” the girl asked. ‘“ Has anything happened ?” 

“Oh, no!” said the old lady. “It is just a fancy of mine to hear 
Mass early every morning; the convent is only a mile away.” 

“ May I go too?” asked Virginia. 

Miss Nancrede hesitated a minute, then shook her head. “ Not 
to-day. Do you mind much, dear? Father Tessaire wished you to 
be quite free from all influences till he saw you again. He comes this 
afternoon.” 

That day was very long. Bereft of occupation, no amount of self- 
control could keep Virginia from dwelling on the past. Whenever a 
bird chirped, whenever sweet autumn scents drifted in at the windows, 
she felt a pang there was no subduing. If Jack had offended her 
taste ever so slightly, if for a minute he had spoken off the key, if— 
well—if the angle of crisp brown hair on his temple were less good, to 
the eye, she mightn’t have longed co desperately for his presence. Her 
resolution was unchanged, but the details of carrying it out were lin- 
gering torture. 

“Do you care to drive?” Miss Nancrede asked as they sat at lunch, 
neither woman making more than a pretence of doing justice to a 
daintily prepared meal. 

A drive was one shade less intolerable than an afternoon alone in 
house or garden, and Virginia got into the Victoria half hoping, half 
dreading, the talk might take a personal turn, but Miss Nancrede 
spoke only of changes in the neighborhood, telling stories of bygone 
worthies, delicately pointed tales of an agreeably worldly flavor. 
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They drove through a narrow gateway, up a steep hill crowned by 
an ivy-covered church standing in a grove of cedars. The hillside 
was dotted with graves, some fresh, some overgrown with ivy and 
periwinkle. 

Reaching a certain turn in the road the horses stopped of them- 
selves, and Miss Nancrede asked, “Do you mind waiting where you 
are, Miss Dryden? I sha’n’t be long.” 

Helping his mistress to alight, the footman produced a box from 
which the old lady took out a great sheaf of roses and mignonette. A 
few yards away she paused at a grave with a gray, lichen-covered stone, 
and laying the flowers on the soft turf she stood some time motionless. 

When she again took her seat by Virginia’s side the serene old face 
bore marks of recent tears. 

“To-day is his birthday,” she said; “he would have been seventy. 
It seems so strange; I can only think of him as brilliant and young, 
almost too young to be my son, now. You may think it absurd for an 
old woman to go on caring all these years, but there’s more than grief 
for me, there’s regret. After the first three months he got a few days’ 
leave and came home, meaning to marry me at once. There was ill- 
ness in my family; it seemed wise to wait. One may be too sensible, 
my dear. Well, I’ve had a lifetime to expiate my wisdom.” 

“TI only wonder,” said Virginia softly, reverently, “how you’ve 
borne it, missing something that was yours legitimately, without re- 
serve. Did you never,—you are so devout,—did you never feel like 
just giving up and hiding away from the world, going into some 
order ?” ; 

Miss Nancrede shook her head. “Never, never for one minute. 
Repudiate him! cast his memory out of my life! take holy vows with 
my heart full of human love! besides, how can a woman give and take 
back? Out of the very pain I’ve learned, when once you care, even 
death can’t quite come between.” She stopped abruptly, and they 
drove home in unbroken silence. 

At the door, remembering a message in the village, she went off, 
asking Virginia to make tea against her return. 

Going slowly, meditatively into the pleasant drawing-room, Vir- 
ginia came face to face with Jack. 

For a minute there was only brutal physical shock; she hoped she 
might be dying. . 

“Well?” he asked. 

At the sound of his voice her face turned irresistibly towards him, 
but what met her tragic eyes scattered Virginia’s wits in dismayed 
conjecture. Instead of being angry, dejected, unshorn even, or care- 
less, Jack was resplendent in aggressively new raiment. The carna- 
tion in his buttonhole spoke of careful selection; from his immaculate 
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shoes to his short-cropped, curly hair no dandy could be smarter, but 
the real surprise lay in his face. 

Virginia felt as if she saw him for the first time. Not only was 
he handsomer than she had thought, but he had grown interesting, 
keen, capable of quick thought and quicker action. Statesmen looked 
like that, soldiers, people who did things. To complete her bewilder- 
ment, nothing could exceed his air of spirited cheerfulness. 

“Come in,” he said encouragingly. “Do you want to be kissed 
there, in the doorway, with that old butler looking?” 

“T don’t want to be kissed anywhere.” This was hopelessly inade- 
quate, and she knew it. 

“ All right, I can wait, but you have to come over here and sit 
down.” With dancing eyes he came towards her. Virginia’s breath 
failed, but he merely led her to a sofa well screened from view. 

“ Jack,” she began desperately, “I don’t understand.” 

“No need,” he interrupted serenely, “I do.” 

“How did you get here?” She thought best to shift her line of 
inquiry. 

“Play the game, Virginia,” he rejoined gayly, “you don’t ask 
questions. I am It, you run away. Just think! Once I was afraid 
of you, long ago, day before yesterday, there on the hillside. It’s 
much better this way,” he went on, actually putting his hands on her 
shoulders and giving her a little friendly shake, “and you such a 
perfect goose all the time. When your letter came I thought so,”— 
he drew back, folding his arms,—“ but to make sure I asked your 
mother.” 

“ Asked my mother!” Virginia echoed in dismay. 

“Yes; then, of course, Father Tessaire let me know where to find 
you. He’s a very sensible man—white”—Jack’s tone was coolly judi- 
cial; he looked as if he wanted to kiss her, but had himself well in 
hand and meant to wait. “I asked Mrs. Dryden what you usually did 
when a man wanted you to marry him.” 

“She knows nothing about it,” Virginia put in indignantly. 

“Doesn’t she?” Jack’s tone was richly reminiscent of amusement. 
“ All the same, she had quite a lot to tell: how you sent them off in 
short order; and she seemed to think that you were pretty fierce about 
it too.” 

“But that doesn’t explain——” Virginia did not care to dwell 
on Mrs. Dryden’s elucidations. 

“T’ll explain afterwards,” said Jack, looking at his watch. 

“ Afterwards?” Virginia had not put as many questions in her 
whole past life. 

Jack’s eyes showed a relenting softness. “Yes, there'll be days 
and days like that one. We'll take a wedding-trip to-morrow and 
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lean on that fence-rail and look down over the valley,” he went on 
briskly. “Judge Hawtrey is due here now, he is coming to marry us. 
Father Tessaire will come too.” Going to the window he added, “ The 
train must be late.” 

Virginia left her seat, and was cut to the quick at seeing Jack 
start from the window and place himself between her and the door. 

“Qh,” she exclaimed, “I wouldn’t do that!” 

“No? Well, you see, dear, I can’t exactly trust you. You don’t 
seem nearly as imposing as you once were. You look rather nice,” he 
added teasingly, “but you’ve not the faintest notion how to behave, 
and as for me, you’ve perverted me entirely. It’s a funny thing,” he 
went on, apparently enjoying her amazed silence; “you used to be 
the oldest, and now you are way younger. Your methods have cer- 
tainly made a man of me.” 

Virginia thought this quite true, since instead of debating what 
she should do with the boy, it now taxed every faculty merely to keep 
pace with the man. “ Virginia,” Jack pursued relentlessly, “we may 
as well have this out once for all. I thought you were some kind of 
goddess, up on a pedestal; you’d have been there still if you hadn’t come 
off yourself. Now I see you’re just a woman, not particularly sensible, 
not even very trustworthy, but you happen to be my woman.” He was 
serious enough now. 

“But,” she gasped, “I’ve told you I don’t want to marry you!” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself! Look here, Virginia, 
there’s no use beating about the bush. You care for me and you have 
shown it. If you are not woman enough to own up and take the conse- 
quences, I’m man enough to make you.” 

Not angry, but a little stern, he spoke in short, energetic sentences, 
with a force and confidence that gave Virginia strange tremors. 
Standing very erect, she faced him with white face and wide, fright- 
ened eyes. 

“It’s got to be the truth between us this time,” he went on, draw- 
ing nearer, “if you care—I’ve the right”—suddenly he had caught her 
in his arms, his lips touched her ear. “Why did you run away? 
Answer me straight, Virginia !” 

Why, indeed, since here, crushed ruthlessly in his arms, she thrilled 
with new sensations, sensations she seemed to have been waiting for 
all her life. 

“Dare to say you’re not mine!” His fierce whisper threatened 
her. “ Why can’t you send me off now? Why don’t you hate this, 
my lips to yours, Virginia, to your eyes, to your hair——” 

For all she knew hours might have passed, when a discreet cough 
from the neighborhood of the doorway drove Jack a yard away. On 
the threshold stood Judge Hawtrey, behind him Father Tessaire. 
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The Judge was a. dapper little man, proud of his tact and very 
facetious. The obvious situation delighted him. 

“‘Good-afternoon, Miss Dryden,” he began sedately. “ Under these 
somewhat unusual circumstances—I mean,” he explained, “when we 
are summoned unexpectedly to perform the civil rite in a private 
house—it is customary to make inquiries—a—that no coercion is being 
employed. But—a—in this case, my dear young lady,”—archly,—“ I 
think it hardly necessary to comply with this formality. Oh Miss 
Nancrede!” Benevolent, unfathomable, the old lady had glided into 
the room. “ You are the other witness, I believe. Hardly necessary 
to ask if the lady consents,” the Judge slowly reiterated, well pleased 
with his sentence. 

“No!” said Jack abruptly, “ we'll leave out no forms. Please ask 
her now, sir.” 

The Judge paused, a trifle disconcerted at Jack’s suddenness. 

Virginia looked from Jack to Miss Nancrede, sad under all her 
polished suavity, and back again at him, at his youth, his beauty, and 
the strength of his new manhood. All that was for her; the sweet- 
ness, the warmth of it, set the blood dancing in her veins. A passion 
for life, for happiness, for Jack, swept away every scruple. 

“ Please,”—her voice faltered, and for steadiness she laid a shaking 
hand on his firm young arm,—“ please, when it’s over, Father, can you 
give two heretics a blessing ?” 

“ Just for luck, sir, do,” said Jack, suddenly radiant. 


* 
THE SCORN OF THE MAPLES 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


HE Maples whispered together,— 
“ He has scorned us all the year, 


And now it is autumn weather, 
Let us dazzle him if he appear.” 


And the Butterfly saw their splendor 

And said,—“ Gold and crimson you wear, 
So come,—we are equals,—be tender, 

For I never knew you so fair.” 


But they answered,—“ Summer is over, 
And your vows are but tardy and cold; 
Our hearts had the sun for a lover— 
We will die with his kisses of gold.” 





AMERICAN HISTORY FROM 
GERMAN SOURCES 


By F. G. Rosengarten 


Author of ‘‘The German Soldier in the Wars of the United States” 


$ 


HE recent publication in a German translation of Lowell’s “ Hes- 
T sians” marks the change of German sentiment towards Amer- 
ica. The translator, Major von Verschuer, formerly a member 

of the German General Staff, in his preface calls attention to the suc- 
cessive changes of opinion as to the hiring of the troops of one country 
for pay and service in another. Both Germany and Switzerland had 
done this very thing from early times, witness the Swiss Guard in 
France, the Papal Guard in Rome, the German troops in English ser- 
vice, in suppressing the Stuart rising in 1745, and in other parts of the 
British Empire. It was the outbreak of liberal ideals preceding the 
French Revolution, with its flood of new ideas, that first led to honest 
denunciation of the employment of German hirelings by England in 
America.. Major von Verschuer pays tribute to the services of Fred- 
erick Kapp and Edward J. Lowell for their historical research and their 
collection for the first time in an orderly way of the facts relating to 
the German troops sent to this country by England. Whatever the 
crimes of their princes, officers and men did their duty, and undoubtedly 
Germany owes much of its rise in greatness, in its fierce struggle against 
Napoleon, to the lessons learned by its involuntary representatives who 
had served in America. To-day Major von Verschuer is heartily thanked 
by the leading German historical reviews for making Lowell’s book 
known and accessible in translation to German readers, as throwing a 
new light on German history of the eighteenth century by its careful 
summary of the treaties by which the German princes hired their soldiers 
to Great Britain to prevent American independence. They were not 
only “ Hessians,” for Brunswick and Anspach and Bayreuth and 
Anhalt and Waldeck also sent their soldiers. Riedesel, the well-known 
General, whose wife’s letters are among the most interesting produc- 
tions of personal experience during our Revolutionary War, was a 
Brunswicker. The Hessians, however, came in larger number than 
any of the others, and their General, Knyphausen, as commander of the 


whole German force, naturally attracted attention to his division of 
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Hessians, and just as naturally “ Hessian” was the name given to all 
the German soldiers serving in the British Army here. Frederick the 
Great spoke very contemptuously of his Hessian cousin for selling his 
soldiers to England, but then Frederick of Prussia was angry with 
Frederick of Hesse for refusing to sell him troops, so that his virtuous 
indignation was not without some personal resentment of his own. 


Brunswick sent five thousand seven hundred and twenty-three men, 
of whom three thousand and fifteen did not return home. Hesse Cassel 
sent sixteen thousand nine hundred and ninety-two, of whom six thou- 
sand five hundred did not return. Hesse Hanau sent two thousand 
four hundred and twenty-two, of whom nine hundred and eighty-one 
did not return. Anspach Bayreuth sent two thousand five hundred 
and fifty-three, of whom one thousand one hundred and seventy-eight 
did not return. Waldeck sent one thousand two hundred and twenty- 
five, of whom seven hundred and twenty did not return. Anhalt 
Zerbst sent one thousand one hundred and fifty-two, of whom one 
hundred and sixty-eight did not return. The whole number of these 
German soldiers sent to America from 1776 to 1782 reached a total of 
thirty thousand and sixty-seven, and of these twelve thousand five 
hundred and sixty-two did not return. The loss by death was seven 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, so that there was a balance of 
four thousand eight hundred and eight who remained in America and 
helped to swell the large accession of Germans in their new home. Un- 
doubtedly too they, as well as the soldiers who returned home, helped 
to pave the way for the rapid increase of emigration from Germany 
to America, which was so marked a feature in the growth and develop- 
ment of the new nation, for Germany sent its representatives to every 
part of the United States. . 

To-day Germany, from the Emperor down, takes pride in the 
good record made by the German soldiers in America, and Major von 
Verschuer is receiving high and well-deserved commendation for bring- 
ing out, in his translation of Lowell’ “ Hessians,” the gallantry of 
German soldiers and officers in their long and arduous campaigns in 
America. The unfortunate result of the attack on Fort Mercer at 
Red Bank is partitularly dwelt on as an example of German heroism, 
for Donop, who commanded the attacking force and fell at its head, 
had in vain asked the English General for more artillery, and, when 
it was refused with a sneer, went into action in obedience to orders 
which he knew must bring failure. Still it was a lesson of value in 
tactics, and it was learned in a way that did great honor to the Hes- 
sians for their blind obedience to commands, even wrong ones. The 
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Germans learned from the Americans the value of sharpshooters, and 
applied this lesson with profit in the reorganization of their own army 
in their long struggle to free their country from the tyranny of Napo- 
leon. Naturally too the German staff in its collection of all the mate- 
rial for military history welcomes the addition of Verschuer’s transla- 
tion of Lowell’s “ Hessians,” for it makes known to the studious 
German officer of to-day the results of research in German archives 
that have hitherto been a sealed book alike to German and foreign 
students. No doubt before long German thoroughness will be applied 
to a reproduction from these German records of many valuable contri- 
butions to our history in the reports, journals, diaries, and letters of 
German officers and soldiers who served in this country in the Amer- 


ican War of Independence. 
e 


If the Germans have something to learn from an American author 
of their soldiers in America, we Americans have much to learn from 
the Germans. Their maps were admirable, and one recently repro- 
duced in the number for April, 1902, of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History was welcomed as a valuable addition to local history, for it 
gave the exact spot of several engagements in the operations around 
Whitemarsh that were nowhere so well recorded. Then too in the 
“Diaries” of Wiederhold and Popp, recently printed for the first 
time, the former in the Americana Germanica, the latter in the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine for April, 1902, there are many facts of value and 
interest, the personal records of “our friends the enemy,” through 
whose eyes we can now see very clearly what the other side looked at 
from their point of view. The recent revival of German interest in 
America is well attested in the timely publication of Verschuer’s trans- 
lation of Lowell’s “ Hessians” and in the attention paid to it by Ger- 
man journals. 

The value and interest of Major von Verschuer’s translation of Low- 
ell’s book may best be found in the fact that a second edition has been 
called for,—an honor not paid to the original, although it has for some 
years been appreciated by our own historical students. Perhaps when 
a new “historical novel” is constructed out of the material gathered in .. 
its pages (and we commend Madame von Riedesel as a heroine, with the 
two Newport ladies who married Hessian officers and lived and died in 
Germany) the “ Hessians” may awaken interest enough in the American 
public to secure for Lowell’s exhaustive researches the same interest 
here that has been shown at once in Germany, in historical and literary 
and military journals, in the translation which makes Lowell’s name 
better known in Germany than in his own country. He died long 
before receiving this reward for his labors. 

Edward J. Lowell, whose “ Hessians in America” has been trans- 
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lated into German, is the subject of a memoir by A. Lawrence Lowell 
in the “ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 1895” 
(Second Series, Vol. IX.). He was born in Boston in 1845, graduated 
at Harvard in 1867, collected material from the Archives in Germany, 
printing reports in the “ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society” and in the New York Times that afterwards supplied much 
of the material for his book. Later in 1892 he published a book, “ The 
Eve of the French Revolution,” which showed his thorough knowledge 
of that field of historical research. He died in 1894, leaving unfinished 
much material that he had gathered for further works. He was a 
contributor of valuable articles, mostly on historical subjects, to Scrib- 
ner’s, the Atlantic, and other periodicals. He was a careful student 
and a sound historian, and his book well deserves the unusual compli- 
ment of translation into German and publication in Germany. 

“The Hessians and the other German Auxiliaries of Great Britain 
in the Revolutionary War,” by Edward J. Lowell, New York, 1884, pp. 
328, is the full title of the book that first and best gave the accurate 
details of the Hessians and other Germans who served under the British 
flag. This is the book that has recently been translated into German 
by Major von Verschuer, under the title of “ Die Hessen nach dem 
Englischen von Edward J. Lowell, von O. C. Freiherrn von Verschuer, 
Major z. D. Brunswick and Leipsic: Verlag von Richard Sattler, 
1901, pp. 250.” 

Another important source of contemporary information is in the 
Riedesel letters,—those of the wife of the General of the Brunswick 
troops serving here. With their children she was his companion in his 
campaigns and during his imprisonment after Burgoyne’s surrender. 
The letters were first privately printed in Berlin in 1799, then in suc- 
cessive editions in Germany and in America, so that they are now easily 
accessible. “The Memoirs, Letters and Journals of GeneraP Riedesel,” 
translated from the German of Von Eelking by William L. Stone, were 
published in Albany in 1868 by Munsell in two volumes. 

The story of Madame Riedesel’s letters is characteristic. Printed 
in Berlin in 1801,—an earlier edition was privately printed for the 
family only in 1799,—they were frequently reprinted in Germany, and 
in a very complete edition in 1881 by Mohr in Freiburg and Tiibingen. 
These letters first became known to English readers through portions 
of them printed by General Wilkinson in his “ Memoirs,” and reprinted 
in Silliman’s: “Tour to Canada in 1819,” Hartford, 1820, and in a 
second edition in 1824, and in full in 1827. Stone printed through 
Munsell of Albany his translation of the letters of Madame Riedesel in 
1867, a much fuller and more satisfactory edition than that published 
in 1827 in Hartford. 

“The German Allied Troops in the North American War of Inde- 
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pendence, 1776 to 1783,” by Max von Eelking, translated and abridged 
from the bulky German original in two volumes published in Hanover 
in 1863, was published by Munsell in Albany in 1893. Von Eelking 
also published in Leipzig in 1854 the “ Correspondence of General von 
Riedesel,” and in 1856 his “ Life and Writings of Riedesel” in three 
volumes, full of interest and importance for the ‘light it throws on 
the details of the service of the Brunswick troops in their campaigns 
in America. 
e ) 

The recent revival of interest in the history of German settlers in 
America is attested by the succession of works published by the Penn- 
sylvania German Society and by the Maryland German Historical 
Society. For many years the German Pionier of Cincinnati contributed 
valuable material on the subject, and the veteran editor, Ratterman, is 
now preparing for the press a collection of the ayticles, mainly his own, 
but some by contributors such as Seidenstickér, Schurz, and Kapp, 
which will undoubtedly prove a valuable addition to our slender stock 
of the literature of German-American history; 


$ 


THE LAND SAILOR 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


OME, fill my sails, you wastrel wind, 
( And waft me o’er the fields, 
The golden fields, rich harvest lined 
With all that red earth yields. 


Come, blow me down’ the valley way 
Between the crimson hills, 

Where hardwoods make the landscape gay 
And Nature’s glad heart thrills. 


Blow, blow my craft where yellow leaves 
Swirl vagrant through the air, 

And blow me where the rustling sheaves 
Dot fields of stubble bare, 


For I would sail the autumn land 
While glow its radiant hues ; 

With boat and breeze at my command, 
Down all its vales I’ll cruise. 





“THE PRIMROSE WAY” 
By Marie Van Vorst 


Author of “ Philip Longstreth,” “ Angels of the Perfection,” etc. 


$ 


S he stood in the window of his office, drawn to his fullest height, 
A Coverton appeared singularly in keeping with his surround- 
ings. The room was massive, dignified, dark, and rather ugly. 

John Coverton was all of these. 
He presented the expanse of his broad, flat back to the room set 
apart for him in the colossal building known as the publishing 


house of 
Mources & CoMPany, 


Bedford Street, Strand. 


His clothes were well-fitting, rough, and dark. A man’s appearance 
determines his type, his mould is cast when he first chooses his tailor. 
This gentleman’s hands thrust in his sack-coat’s pockets drew the gar- 
ment forward, outlining his supple, well-developed torso. 

The cigar he leisurely enjoyed filled the room with delicious aroma. 
He had smoked down to the crimson-and-gold label whereon it appeared 
that these Grazie Donne were made in Habana for John Coverton. 

Dust, smoke, and stains of many rains draped the window before 
him. Through its not unsuggestive curtain of drifting fog were visible 
the shadows of the opposite houses, and windows that now and then 
peered out to see if Mr. Coverton were really still there! Why he had 
ever come or remained was a puzzle to the ancients of Bedford Street. 

John Coverton was an alien, and had proved himself in the midst 
of tradition a very successful alien indeed! 

Directly behind him his office-table groaned under the weight of 
books, papers, and extravagantly handsome writing materials. When- 
ever the sun penetrated the window-pane it found these objects of 
silver and glass, and luxuriated in reflections. 

In the vast room, a cage, Murges & Company had caged him, ex- 
empting him from the stirring crowd, from the jostling drove without, 
from entrance and exit, importunings and demands of clients, em- 
ployés, contributors, and codrdinaries of the publishing world. A gold- 
mine guarded, a power-storage watched and protected, this was John 
Coverton. For one day the honorable house of Murges & Company 
had gone down like a pack of cards. Before its good name passed 
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with its fame to utter extinction, a smiling Fate lifted a certain John 
Coverton aloft. Wisdom conceived that this enterprising Australian 
should put his genius and capital to the sinking wheel. Coverton had 
made three fortunes. “ Whilst halting for breath between events, would 
he run a race for Murges & Company?” This a delegation of astute 
gentlemen asked the rich man. They caught him one night at 
Clarige’s en route for South Africa on his yacht. He told them he 
knew nothing of literature: “Ah, but he held the secret of financial 
success.” -He considered, between puffs of his cigar, consented, and 
lo, the house came up from ruin to brilliant success! Murges & Com- 
pany had “hitched their wagon to a star.” 

In Bedford Street he was regarded with reverence, won for him 
by his genius and success. Other qualities, personal, made him adored. 
When subjects of grave moment arose, a man in high position intruded 
upon the director; when a certain number of papers had accumulated 
demanding his signature, he was closeted with his secretary; during 
an hour each day he discussed with the collected members of the firm 
business details; otherwise he was left alone. 

On this afternoon he regretted the etiquette protecting him from 
what excitement the world without his padded doors might offer. He 
decided that things in general were “Flat, stale” (but he could not 
accurately complete the tragic phrase, his bank balance wouldn’t per- 
mit), “very profitable.” 

The padded doors pushed gently in, opened reverently on his seclu- 
sion. An oldish and charming gentleman, the editor of Murges’ 
Monthly, was the intruder. 

“T beg a thousand pardons, Mr. Coverton.” 

“Not one, Harswater. Come in.” 

“T have a favor to ask.” 

“Tt is granted in advance.” 

(The great man’s humor was warm as sun! . Harswater beamed 
with delight.) 

“Thanks! I want leave to introduce Miss Alicia Brookfield to 

“You may introduce me to all the fields and brooks in your envi- 
ronment, Harswater.” 

The enchanted editor smiled. ‘ Miss Brookfield is an American. ~ 
She’s here; just without; she’ll explain her errand.” 

He withdrew to seek the importunate blue-stocking. 

Even the near advent of a New England spinster, a scribbling Miss 
Quelque-chose, did not promise to enliven the dulness with which 
London on this day surrounded Coverton. To meet an American girl 
was not an expectation wholly rapturous. He had been meeting them, 
lately, at teas and races, in drawing-room and Park. They were, of 
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course, all beautiful and all rich (nearly as rich as Coverton), but 
they were on the chase for title-appendages. These the Australian 
could not add to his availabilities. ‘There was a fresh, agreeable sound 
to the name as Harswater said it—“ Alicia Brookfield.” Indeed, it 
was familiar. Coverton had heard it lately, read it somewhere, on a 
page in the Times. For a second it connected itself to him with 
worldly news. 

Here the door opened again and the lady appeared, followed by 
Harswater, who made a graceful presentation of the director to the 
girl and withdrew. 

Miss Brookfield said, “I know just how unconventional this is, 
but may I speak with you for five minutes ?” 

And Coverton, with more warmth than he had seen fit to display 
in Mayfair or the Strand for an age, replied,— 

“You may speak with me—five hours!” 

This outblurting of his—a quasi gallantry—brought to the face of 
the girl a flood of color, hot, tempestuous. Coverton thought it a cruel 
fire to so burn lilies and white roses and neck of snow in its brutal, 
ruddy course. 

“ Please sit down, won’t you?” He drew a chair near to the table. 

“Five hours!” she repeated. “Oh, I am finding five minutes ter- 
rifying. I don’t know how to say what I want to: Murges & Com- 
pany have refused my novel!” 

She had ignored the chair: he could not bear that she should stand 
and tremble before him. It was what she did, however. -He could 
see how frightened she was by her dying blush, the tight clasping of 
her hands. 

“Won’t you please sit down, Miss Brookfield?” And she did: 
‘lost in the vast leather mountain, the huge masculine chair. 

“Refused your novel ?” 

“You didn’t know it?” 

“ No.” > 

Nor did he smile at a naiveté which ignored how utterly such 
Liliputian nothings as novels refused, or accepted, were kept from him. 

“T did not know it.” 

“The Primrose Way.’ Possibly they haven’t even told you it 
was under consideration ?” 

* You are right.” 

“T ventured to offer it in London because hitherto the magazine 
has been hospitable to me. Murges & Company after keeping my story 
for several weeks refused it yesterday. I felt sure it was without Mr. 
Harswater’s knowledge and yours. So it proves. He has not seen it, 
either.” 

The fact that she was before so much power, before the master of 
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her literary fate, frightened her. Her breath came flying; her breast 
seemed alive with birds that were beating their wings around her 
heart. She could scarcely see for a film of fear and excitement veiling 
her sight. Through the mist azure eyes, never meant to be so troubled, 
looked piteously at him. She had sought the director; the business 
mogul; the great John Coverton; the machine. The man she had 
not considered, as yet had not seen. 

“This a novelist,” he was saying, “this exquisite being.” Cruelly, 
for the pleasure of hearing her speak and of silently observing her, he 
let her plead on. 

“TI can’t tell you what it means to me to have my book thus sum- 
marily refused; I don’t want to dwell on what it means to me!” She 
rose in her agitation. Crueller than the beating birds that gave evi- 
dence of their existence in her quick little sighs was Coverton himself, 
who did not stop her words. 

“Unless Mr. Harswater or yourself tells me Murges & Company 
can’t publish it, I shall not be content. I shall not feel that I have 
had my chance. They tell me you have brought this firm from ruin, 
that you have superbly carved your own os I beg a chance—of 
you who know so well what ‘ chance’ means.” 

Here, as she paused, her curtained vision cleared. She saw him 
distinctly. His brows’ splendid arch—black, heavy; his strong fea- 
tures; his magnetic eyes—power was written on his face, ambition; 
these things she saw, acknowledged; and well for her plea that he was 
so late revealed, for she could never have spoked a further word. She 
saw more. He was looking at her, and it was not Alicia Brookfield, 
author of “The Primrose Way,” he was so deeply considering—it was 
the woman. She ceased to speak. 

“Do you like your book?” he asked shortly. 

She was subtle. A moment before she would have replied with no 
difficulty, now she wanted to seize the manuscript and escape with it. 
Before she could answer further than by a gesture Coverton said,— 

“T will take your novel.” 

Fear had left her with the dispersion of the mist of excitement. 
Already, true woman that she was, she saw the power was now in her 
hands. 

“Oh, I can’t accept that!” she said. “I didn’t come to ask whole- 
sale charity. I want Mr. Harswater or yourself to read it.” 

He smiled. “ You have nothing whatever to do with it now.” He 
touched a bell as he spoke. 

He informed the gentleman who entered in response to his sum- 
mons: “I have just bought Miss Brookfield’s book. It is called ‘The 
Primrose Way.’ Will you take the author to your office, arrange for 
the publication, and pay her in advance whatever royalty she may 
name ?” 
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Behind the two the padded door closed, slipped velvetly into its 
casing. In the air lingered a faint, very delicate scent. Coverton 
decided it was primroses! On the table she had left her handkerchief. 
No idea of ringing and restoring it came to him. Suddenly grown 
pilferer, he pressed the ridiculously small, ridiculously fine morsel of 
linen frankly to his lips and slipped it into his pocket. 

The night following Mr. Harswater was invited to dine with the 
director. With hors-d’ceuvre Coverton asked his single guest, “ What 
can you tell me of Miss Brookfield, the lovely American girl, your 
protegée ?” j 

“ Protegée only in a sense. I’ve always taken the stories she sends 
to Murges’ Magazine—they’re not bad!” he said indulgently and 
smiled. “But you have done more. I hear we are to publish a 
novel ?” 

Harswater’s mood had-come warm for topics to be broached with 
the soup and lingered over with walnuts and wine. A field of subjects 
tempted him to touch with his chief. 

“ What further, Harswater ?” 

“Oh, I know very little of her,” he replied indifferently. 

“She lives by her pen?” 

Harswater searched his mind for some comprehensive fact with 
which to sum up and dismiss the salad subject of a girl writer. 

“She lives abroad with relatives: she has claims upon her, I 
believe. A mother possibly, something of that order.” 

“Something of ‘that order,’ Harswater,” smiled Coverton. “A 
father, then; he’s a brute to let her lift a finger!” 

“Invalid possibly,” murmured the other, and smiled at the gentle- 
man’s kind interest. 

“I see by the papers,” he ventured confidentially, “that Baron 
Rontgen is to form an international publishing syndicate. What do 
you think of it?” 

Coverton was drinking champagne; he put his glass down and said 
with too evident lack of interest: 

“T think nothing of it. I refused the presidency.” 

Harswater jumped. 

“ Refused the presidency !” 

The host nodded. “I am tired of this sort of thing.” He turned 
his glass in his fingers, looked up brightly across the table to the older 
gentleman, ‘and asked abruptly,— 

“ Have you read ‘The Primrose Way’ ?” 

Harswater couldn’t remember ever to have heard of it. 

“My dear man!—why, it’s Miss Brookfield’s novel !” 

“Miss Brookfield?” (Fatality.) “Really, Mr. Coverton, I have 
not read it. There is, you know, so much to read through.” 
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Coverton nodded and took him into a boyish confidence. 

“Nor have I read it! The fact is, I didn’t dare to do so—I was 
afraid I should be disappointed. I intend it to be the success of the 
season, Harswater.” 


He went to the play a night or two later, and there, in a box with 
people he knew, he saw Alicia Brookfield. He viewed her through 
his glass, decided that she was more positively “a beauty.” To judge 
by the admiration of the man beside her, Coverton’s opinion was not 
unshared. The sight of her with those people brought to his mind 
instantly where he had seen her name. It was in the Times's list of 
the dinner-guests at Lady Bayne’s. He sought her as soon as he 
might. The common memory of an unusual meeting made a back- 
ground for their renewed acquaintance piquant, humorous, intimate. 
Her timidity before him that afternoon had led him to think her very 
young; he had no regret in discovering she was more mature, more 
poised, far more woman of the world than he had dreamed. 

In taking leave he said, “I am told—for I have asked—that you 
live in Paris.” 

6 Yes.” 

“You are returning?” 

“ Soon.” 

‘“‘T should like to see you again.” 

“ You will.” 

“When may I come?” 

“ Aren’t we to be at Stoke-Poddington together? So I am told. 
Lady Bayne tells me we are on the same list ?” 

“T am delighted,” he said—“ delighted.” 

And at Stoke-Poddington he was all the more delighted in every 
hour that he could filch with her from golf and bridge and the fiddle- 
faddle with which fashionable boredom kills its leisure. 

He had hitherto realized all his vulgar ambitions. Wealth, posi- 
tion, success, seemed to him vulgar, regarded alongside of his new 
ideal. But, spoiled creature of good fortune, Coverton was too secure 
in this beautiful possession. He toyed with his opportunity: in 
reality, he was dazzled by it, until, as though he played with light, 
it slipped through his fingers! 

One morning as he came leisurely into the breakfast-room he was 
greeted by his hostess with the unwelcome news: 

“ Alicia, poor darling, has been telegraphed to go to her aunt, in 
Paris, post-haste. They’re always pulling her back by a string when 
she’s on the point of amusing herself.” 

“Pulling her back?” frowned the director of Murges. “ Why 
doesn’t she break the thread ?” 
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Lady Bayne, with the interest of a friend and the discretion of an 
enemy, took in all the breakfast table to Alicia’s confidence. 

“‘ She’s had no end of hard luck. She’s been quite a dependant on 
her aunt for years, although lately she’s been writing those clever little 
things for pin-money. Now just fancy, her aunt has lost every sou 
and Alicia hopes to recoup the fallen fortune of the family with ‘ The 
Primrose Way’!” She looked meaningly at the director of Murges & 
Company, who flushed and returned with warmth,— 

“It’s an awfully clever thing, Lady Bayne, and we are going to 
make it the success of the season in England and America.” 

Which was warm criticism from one who had not read a word of 
the manuscript, and a sound promise from a man whose will meant 


success. 


But characteristics that had made Coverton,—Success,—for some 
caprice turned all against him in the phase of his life co-relative to a 
woman. He developed into that losing thing, Hesitation, when Agita- 
tion, if ever, was called for. He did not “take ship for France.” He 
dallied. Gold had been molten in his hands; he gave his coin what 
face value his need called for; but love (if love this were) held him 
in its own mould. 

He delighted himself in putting Miss Brookfield’s book on the mar- 
ket in London and New York. No novel in this day of ephemeral 
successes was more ecstatically boomed, more sugar-coatedly forced 
down the Public Throat. 

An enormous edition sold before the book appeared, and it went its 
selling course thousands by thousands strong. He delighted in the 
correspondence between Murges & Company and Miss Brookfield, and 
laid, one by one, the laurels of “The Primrose Way” before her, until 
they formed a green—nay, golden—luxuriance. He was blind to the 
skits, reviews, and scathing criticisms which daring critics flung; well- 
directed rockets, they cleared the blaze of glory of the book’s financial 
success. Still it sold; for no sooner did Murges & Company feel the 
pulse of the market slack towards new orders than a fresh torpedo fell 
in the proper place, scattered noise for “The Primrose Way,” and 
further editions disappeared like manna in the sun! 

Thus seven months went skimming, and he contented himself with 
writing her agreeable letters, reading and re-reading her spirited. 
charming epistles that treated all that touched the friendship of Murges 
& Company with warmth, and all that touched “The Primrose Way” 
—per se—with gentle irony. “She values it for what it is: she is 
vastly superior to her book,” he was glad to decide. 

But in the spring Coverton, his private safe closed, his writing- 
table locked and sealed, he himself, with a certain sentiment, drew 
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the green curtain down before his dusty window. He turned away 
from financial problems and the curious windows of Bedford Street 
and went to France. One afternoon he presented himself at 47 Rue 
de l'Universite. The concierge stared brutally at the giant Anglo- 
Saxon. 

“ Mademoiselle Brookfield ?” 

“ Mesdames Brookfield,” corrected the woman significantly, “ces 
dames sont parties.” 

.Mr. Coverton would wait. 

“Mais non! definitely parties!” The woman would none of him. 
“ Parties!” and she made a gesture so eliminating, so dispersing, that 
it might well have wiped the Brookfields from the earth’s surface. 
She was cajoled by a louis to reveal the banker’s address, and with 
this cold substitute for his ardent anticipations Coverton was forced 
to depart. At —— Rue Scribe results were more stupefying because 
final: the Brookfields had left for England the day before—the very 
day of Coverton’s arrival! He obtained a London address,—a bank 
again,—none other was to be had. 

After three days’ absence from London, at Murges & Company’s 
he was convincingly informed that the fate of “The Primrose Way” 
had been definitely taken in hand by an irate public! “That Beast— 
the Public” (as a young writer has amiably styled the devouring crea- 
ture), turned indignantly and pitilessly rent several worthless objects 
of diet, refusing to swallow further instalments of the like. Amongst 
rejected objects, whose real qualities had been too long cleverly dis- 
guised, was “The Primrose Way.” Its editions now stocked the 
shelves of Murges & Company. 

Coverton listened to the information that closed with: “It’s a drug 
on the market, sir. Give us authority to break up the plates!” 

“Miss Brookfield, I understand, has gone to the Isle of Wight.” 
(This he told his waiting minions over the top of the letter he had 
been perusing when disturbed to cast vote for the future of “The 
Primrose Way.”) “I will communicate with her. You shall have my 
answer in a few days.” 

On Coverton’s desk lay a manuscript addressed to him in a hand 
beloved and dear. It was a new novel, by Alicia Brookfield. Two 
hours must elapse before he could take the train to join his yacht en 
route for the Isle of Wight. Meantime he could not better pass his 
time than thus to read what these months had suggested to Miss Brook- 
field’s mind and pen. ’ 

It was late in the afternoon when he put aside the last sheet of 
the manuscript: he looked at his watch and rose. But Chance de- 
manded no further flight of her shuttlecock! A card was brought the 
director. Miss Brookfield—would Mr. Coverton see her? 

VoL. LXX.—15 
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“Yes,” he would see her. 

She entered: the padded doors, closing behind her, shut out the 
world, and shut within all heaven. 

The little gloved hand she sweetly extended with the grace of an 
old friend he held for an instant. As he murmured welcome he re- 
frained with difficulty from expressing with frank daring his joy at 
sight of her. Indeed, over some such rhapsody as.“ She’s mine! She 
shall be! She shall not leave me until she has given me sign,”—over 
such undertone he made his voice conventionally bid her good-after- 
noon, and tell her she was to be congratulated on her book’s success. 

“Oh, no praise, please! I have come to thank Murges & Company 
and to deeply thank you.” 

“Then sit down by my table, where I have so often written you” 
(she colored), “where I have made out checks, sent you all sorts of 
literary encomiums and rewards.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of it!” She frowned, and it pleased him to 
see no shade of vanity in her attitude. 

“T thought you were on the Isle of Wight, Miss Brookfield ?” 

“TI have just come from there.” 

Whatever the thousands of “The Primrose Way” had purchased, 
they had not been squandered on her apparel. He remarked its sim- 
plicity and its sombre indication. He ventured: “You are pale and 
look tired. Has this long time been to you nothing of good ?” 

She thanked his interest with her eyes—made no reply. “ Murges 
& Company—you and Murges & Company”—she separated them pret- 
tily as though he were the house’s divinity—*“ you have done me all 
the good in the world!” 

“Oh, no, no!” he laughed; then disclaimed, more courteously than 
truly: “ Your book”—again she forbade this perjury. 

‘Oh, do you think I don’t really know what trash ‘The Primrose 
Way’ is?” (Her hand lay on the table beside the manuscript, her 
second novel.) 

Coverton was silent; he did not dare be otherwise lest he should 
speak suddenly out all his love. He would not alarm this lovely being. 
He wished to woo her well. He felt a singular tenderness like to pity, 
knowing that surely she was to be caught up into the whirlwind of 
his passion’s tempest. Silently he stood watching her. 

“T have said that I came in to London to thank you. But it was 
not quite truthful of me—it at least wasn’t all the truth! I need 
boldness to help me confess—it’s to ask another favor !” 

“You need no boldness to ask me a favor,” said her publisher. 

“T do indeed! Do you fancy I don’t realize the sincere failure of 
‘The Primrose Way’ ?” 

“ Failure ?” 
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“ Dismal and dreadful. It’s poor, pitiful stuff. And the horrible 
part is that I knew it when I came to you! Can you respect me, 
again ?” 

“Oh, please, respect you!” 

(But she decided that it was the right word.) 

“T needed money terribly, and I was ready to do anything to get 
it on the day I came. I want to be frank,”—she was adorable in her 
abandon,—“ I want to absolve myself, but I do want to say that if 
it had been for myself, alone—believe me, I would never have come!” 

“T am glad that the reason existed if it brought you,” he said. 
“You are needlessly hypercritical with yourself. ‘The Primrose Way’ 
has coined us money, and you as well.” 

She smiled. “ Yes, we have made the public our dane! I can’t 
say I am charmed with the morale of it. One day in Paris I really 
awoke to the intellectual shame: I determined to retrieve myself if I 
could.” On a black ribbon at her belt hung a little black fan. She 
unfurled it and fanned her mantling cheeks. The gesture scattered 
on the air primroses again, their breath and fragrance. The chal- 
lenge was too much for him. 

He broke in: “I would like to say something. Please listen 
to me.” 

She furled her little fan and held it; her tone was quick and cold. 
“TI see my manuscript on the table, Mr. Coverton. Have you read it? 
It isn’t so bad as ‘The Primrose Way,’ is it?” 

He had risen and stood before her, and broke quickly in upon her 
words. “I don’t want to talk of it, or of books or anything. What 
do they matter? I love you! I have been to France to tell you this; 
I was on my way to you now—when you came in. I speak badly, but . 
I have an almighty plea. I can’t hope for you to love me as I love 
you; but try to care—I will wait.” 

She had risen at his first word. A blanched horror overspread her 
face; it smote his soul like death. She moved her lips—no speech 
came. 

He said, searching that pale face for some sign kind to him: “I 
have terrified you. I’m a brute! When a man feels like this it’s his 
master. It’s a tempest, a fearful whirlwind! I am daring to ask you 
to share it, then quell it. I’ve lived these months with one thought, 
that you will marry me. If I am mad, tell me now—I must 
know——” 

She had stepped back, back, mechanically, until she stood behind 
the large chair.. In the icy distance she imposed she listened, at least. 
It gave him courage. 

“Let me give you everything, all the things you have so bravely 
foregone, are so beautifully made to possess. Let me show you every- 
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thing, take you everywhere.” He drew near to her. “ Alicia,”—he 
lingered on the name, as one who holds all his fortune in his palm. 
“ Alicia,” and he had all but taken her in his arms, when she stirred 
to life, gave a cry, and fled from him,—fairly ran across the room, 
cleaving the atmosphere with her slender, pretty figure. She took 
refuge in the window, stood there, her face from him. 

The long look he had had of her distressing pallor—the wells of 
blue, in which his soul had been so heavenly steeped—told him that 
which no silence could deny, which no flight could gainsay. He felt 
he had the right and reason to swiftly cross the room to her—but both 
her hands were extended, and against him. 

“ Listen to me—listen to me—I am married.” At his sudden halt, 
at the blank surprise, the dying of the light in his face, she gave a 
gasping cry, covered her face with her hands. 

He repeated her words slowly: “ You—are—married? When did 
you marry?” 

“ Last week.” . 

“You are a bride then—this is your wedding-journey !” 

She removed her hands from her face, the cruel blush that claimed 
her tyrannically when it came surging home, claimed her now. 

“T suppose you would call me a bride. If this is my wedding- 
journey, I came on it alone.” 

The man before her had hitherto dominated every circumstance in 
his way. But what did that avail, since at the supremest desire of 
his life, at its absolute culmination, he was balked? He was struck 
in his glowing face by a brutal, insurmountable fact bounded in three 
words—“ Married last week.” His nature rose in revolt. He made 
an exclamation, went to her, and seized her hands. 

“T don’t believe it! It’s false! It’s impossible! You belong to 
me—to me!” 

His personality seemed to cover her like a cloud. She murmured: 
“It is true. Will you let me go, please? I must go.” 

“No!” he forbade shortly and absolutely. But he released her 
hands. “ You are here alone,—almost on your marriage-day. I wish 
to know what it means.” 

“T will tell you—then,’—she sighed,—“ and if you look at me like 
that you will break my heart!” With the entrancing appeal her eyes 
brimmed over. Coverton—maddened—wheeled, went over to the 
table, and stood there. 

For a few seconds she did not speak, struggled for control and 
words. Then he heard her desperately say: 

“Oh, how shall I tell it? I have married my cousin. He’s an 
invalid—he had no one but me: it is for him, to save his life, I wanted 
money. ‘The Primrose Way’ made it possible for us all to live. It 
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was to them—to my aunt and cousin—lI went, you know, from Stoke- 
Poddington. A fortnight ago my aunt died—so, you see, he was 
alone, ill,—I married him.” 

As if she feared her low voice, her halting phrases, might not reach 
the tall, rigid figure in its imposed distance, she came forward, little 
by little, until she was by his side. 

Over his eyes were graven those signets of grief that are cruel for 
love to see. She repeated: “ Last week—I married him last week.” 

He turned. “Of course, this man loves you?” 

She bowed her head. “He has always loved me.” 

Coverton exclaimed, “It’s a barbarous, horrid sacrifice—I can’t 
grasp it.” Without he heard the passing of feet near his ns the 
interview, already long, might be now interrupted. 

“T can’t ask you—now,”—she succeeded in forcing to her lips a 
ghostly smile,—“ I can’t ask you the favor I came for.” 

“ Why ed 

She was silent. 

“Why?” (He knew his tone of bitterness and jenldaiey must cut 
her.) “ Because I adore you? You are in need again! You are 
wanting money? ‘The Primrose Way’ has’ been selling abominably 
lately. I’ve been away; they’ve been lax. They shall get out at once 
an edition de luxe, and it shall be dramatized. I will attend to it.” 

She caught her breath—he watched her struggle with herself. 
“ As for your new novel, it’s a masterpiece. ‘The Primrose Way’ has 
brought you fortune—this shall bring you fame.” 

“Oh,” she gasped, “ you think so, you mean it?” 

“It is full of beauty and of a——” He silenced the words of 
endearment that rose to his lips. “ When do you leave London?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“You will let me come and see you to-night where you are 
stopping.” 

“ No—no.” 

“You must,”—his voice was hot in his throat—“I beg it, I ask it 
—demand it. You speak of gratitude! See”—he tried to smile, to 
make of light consequence his most vital desire—“see how far I am 
pushed to stoop to remind you! I do remind you! You won’t refyse 
me a few poor moments with you, who have given your life to another 
man out of pity.” 

“You must not come.” 

He drew close to her again. The ghostly sounds without his door 
maddened him. ‘“ Why, why have you done this thing ?—condemned 
yourself to live without love?” 

Whether in pity for herself or him, she returned his look fully 
and then said, “I do not live without it.” 
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As she said the words, and he fully understood them, he knew 
there was nothing in their hearts to keep them apart. The immortal 
distaff had originally unwound these kindred threads that they should 
run side by side to mate finally, become a single strand at last. What 
ruthless severing should then be pardoned? What mitigation against 
the eternal intent be endured? Wherein, if not here, should man 
master destiny? Thus he blindly excused the determination with 
which he possessed himself of her hands. 

“The man you have married has no right to you—none other than 
your humane service. Dreadful as it is, it might be worse for us 
both. I love you—and you love me.” He waited the tenth of -a 
second for a denial he knew would not come. Then, with a triumph 
she could, but pardon, he said, “ You love me,” and drew her to him. 

“Help me!”—he heard her whisper it. “ Help me!” 

“T will,” murmured the man—“ help you to live,—and to love.” 

Holding her face from him, thus turning her body too, she said 
breathlessly: “ Never in this way. You have been all my good, will 
you be my evil ?” 

Her face awed him. Her helplessness called to something higher 
than his passion and egotism. With a swift gesture she drew her 
hands from his and held them against her breast, exclaiming: 

“You see what I am! Weak and wicked—I appeal to you to 
help me!” 

“You ask a miracle.” 

“Oh, you have wrought many—you have helped me to soften pain, 
to ease the life of someone utterly bereft of everything save myself.” 

“Spare me those details.” 

Gaining strength and reason, now that she had freed herself from 
his touch, she said: “I cannot—I must not spare either you or me. 
He is my husband. Chained to his chair, he sits by the window wait- 
ing to see me return.” 

The cruel question, “ How long?—for how long are this man’s days 
numbered ?” rose in Coverton’s mind. He crushed it out. 

“T must go back to him, my head high, my heart clean.” 

She trembled,—tears on her lashes’ fringe, her breast tempestuous 
under her loosely clasped hands. 

“TI may write you?” he asked. “I may know what your life is? 
I may help you—live?” 

She threw out her hands in the abandon of desperation. “If you 
write me, it will mean that you will come; if you come, I cannot live 
my life well.” 

Before it was too late she threw upon him all the burden, all the 
responsibility, of their salvation. He set his face hard, grew pale, 
and his eyes dark as caves under his heavy brows. 
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God knows for what response the woman’s nature sincerely prayed 
—whether to be swept up in flame to the ultimate paradise or to be 
helped to renounce. 

He said slowly: “I will do whatever you say, in this moment, but 
you must go, and at once. The house will write to-day to you regard- 
ing your novel. It shall be published immediately. Where may they 
send you a line—to-night ?” 

She was half way between the table and the door and stood mutely. 
He did not move from his position by the table; his hand rested on 
her manuscript. 

She said, “ But you will not write me?” 

“If you wish me not to do so.” 

“Then I shall be at Clarige’s.” 

Her silence asked for a further promise. But no answer fell from 
his lips. He forebore to look at her—an enormous concession—and 
with his silence in response to hers, she withdrew. 


But there was nothing in this very determined man to ape renun- 
ciation, which if it develops the spirit to angelic stature, dwarfs the 
flesh. On his way uptown his destination was acknowledged—Clar- 
ige’s. As though a very knowing fiend had preceded him and prepared 


the way, within ten minutes of the hotel Coverton, passing a florist’s, 
saw primroses filling a wicker basket. White-leaved, pink-tinged, they 
suggested the coloring of the fairest face he knew. He bought every 
primrose in the shop,—ordered them, wicker basket and all, put into 
a box, took the offering himself, and went bravely to the hotel. 

The rich and celebrated are spared many chagrins of mediocrity. 
Coverton was known at the office; a clerk came forward as though he 
expected the Australian—indeed, the visitor was prevented from 
realizing that he did not know the name of the woman he had come 
to see! 

“Mrs. Manners left this for you, Mr. Coverton.” From a pigeon- 
hole behind him the clerk took a letter and handed it to the gentleman 
who stood with a florist’s box beneath his arm. 

“She left it? you mean?——” 

“ She’s just gone to the Isle of Wight, sir; has not been gone fifteen 
minutes.” 

He sought a quiet part of the smoking-room, put the box of prim- 
roses down on the table. His letter was yet unopened; he turned it, 
musing. She had known, then, that he would come, and in order to 
put every barrier between them she had flown! Her subtlety in thus 
comprehending him, in confessing her own weakness, made her more 
charming than ever, made him more deeply tender to her. 

Determined to seek her from world’s end to end; to melt all obsta- 
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cles as ice before burning-glass; to make for them both, despite man 
and fate, a Primrose Way! he opened the letter. 

“They have sent for me. My husband is dying. If I arrive too 
late, I shall never forgive myself—or you—as long as I live.” 

He could not, after intensest scrutiny, discover whether tears, or 
a pen’s mark, or a blot, had defaced the words—“ or you.” But they 
were defaced !—so obscure, indeed, that only an excited vision keen as 
was his at this moment could have read them through the blur. 


$ 


ENCHANTMENT 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


ITH fall on fall, from wood to wood, 
W The brook pours mossy music down— 
Or is it, in the solitude, 
The murmur of a Faerie town? 


Some town of Elfland filled with bells, 
Or holiday of hurrying feet ; 

Or traffic now whose small sound swells, 
Now sinks from busy street to street? 


And oft its folk I recognize 
In wingéd things that hover round, 
Who for men’s eyes assume disguise 
When on some fairy errand bound. 


The bee, that haunts the touch-me-not, 
Big-bodied, making braggart din, 

Is elfin brother to that sot, 
Jack Falstaff, of the Boar’s Head Inn. 


The dragonfly, whose wings of black 
Are mantle for his garb of green, 

In Ancient to this other Jack, 
Another Pistol, long and lean. 


The butterfly, in royal tints, 
Is Hal, mad Hal, in cloth of gold, 
Who passes these as once that Prince 
Passed his companions boon of old. 








THE HOME GREENHOUSE 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BUILDING AND RUNNING IT 


By Eben E. Rexford 


Author of ‘‘Home Floriculture’ 
$ 


O grow flowers to perfection, in the winter, one must have better 
T facilities than those afforded by the windows of the living- 

room. While it is true that many kinds may be grown com- 
paratively well there, it is also true that many very desirable kinds 
cannot be grown there at all, and those with which we attain a fair 
degree of success are never grown in anything like perfection. One 
has only to go from the window-garden to a greenhouse to find proof 
of this assertion. The plants grown by the florist, who can control 
heat and light and moisture, resemble the plants in the window-garden 
only in general features, though investigation may show that they are 
identical as to variety. But the florist’s plants will have a vigor of 
leaf and flower that those in the window-garden seldom attain to. 

The wide difference in appearance does not come from better care, 
as some suppose, but from more favorable conditions. As a general 
thing, the owner of a window-garden lavishes more care upon her 
plants than the professional florist does on his. She has to do this 
in order to secure even a moderate degree of success. Half that care 
expended on plants grown in quarters more favorable to healthy plant- 
development would enable her to grow plants quite as well as the pro- 
fessional. How she would like to do that! She has tried her best to 
make her plants equal those she has seen at flower-shows and florists’ 
exhibitions, but her efforts have always fallen far short of the success 
she aimed at. By and by, after years of repeated effort, she has come 
to the conclusion that it is impossible to grow such plants as she would 
like to in the sitting-room windows, and she feels that she must be 
ecntent with inferior specimens.. This is always a source of keen 
regret with the person who grows flowers from a love of them, and 
who, because of that love, would delight in seeing them reach that 
perfection which she knows plants can be brought to under right condi- 
tions. She is right in her conclusion as to the impossibility of 
achieving anything but mediocre success with plants in a room where 
the atmosphere has very little, if any, moisture in it, and where the 


temperature is away up in the nineties at one time, and down danger- 
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ously near the freezing-point a few hours later. Here the red spider 
and the aphis will flourish and do their best—or their worst—to com- 
plete the work begun by moistureless air and a temperature which 
goes to extremes, combined with lack of sufficient light. Only when 
one has a place made expressly for plants, where all the conditions of 
heat, moisture, and light are under control, can a satisfactory measure 
of success in their culture be attained. 

The idea prevails that a greenhouse is, and must be, an expensive 
luxury. That it is a luxury we admit, but it is not an expensive one, 
neither is it one of those luxuries which come under the head of foolish 
extravagances on which money is, to all intents and purposes, thrown 
away. Flowers are like books and pictures and music to those who 
love and understand them. They do much in refining and uplifting 
and developing our better natures, and soon become as much necessi- 
ties, if we give them a chance, as the books and music cultivated people 
cannot well get along without. They should be classed among the 
necessary luxuries of life. ° 


The primary idea of a greenhouse is simply a building or room 
where summer can be kept prisoner over winter. It need not be 
elaborate in any sense. The plainest structure that is built sufficiently 
snug to keep heat in and cold out, and affords free entrance to light 
and sunshine, will grow plants just as well as the most ornate building, 
—hbetter, perhaps, for many greenhouses defeat some of the objects 
aimed at in their construction by excess of ornament, which interferes 
with light and ease of management. I know of one amateur’s green- 
house which is really nothing more than a shed whose board roof has 
been removed and one of glass substituted, but this plain little building 
has in it plants which would do credit to the most elaborate conserva- 
tory equipped with every modern convenience. The owner of this 
cheap building picked up here and there some of the material from 
which he constructed it, buying it as he could afford to do so, and 
storing it away until he had enough to warrant him in beginning his 
house. He built it himself, working “between-whiles.” It is not 
ornamental from without, but those who go into it forget all about 
the building in their admiration for the beautiful plants it contains. 
You could not make its owner believe that the money that went into 
the house could have been invested in any other way that would have 
“paid” half so well. No dividends of dollars and cents have been 
declared on his investment, but he has realized as much pleasure from 
it as, I presume, his millions have ever afforded Andrew Carnegie. 


e 


The home greenhouse can be built as cheaply as any other part of 
the dwelling, and with as little trouble, if the person who has super- 
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vision of the job understands what it is necessary to do. Before begin- 
ning the work a plan should be prepared, and this should be gone over 
with the carpenter and care taken to see that he understands it in 
all its details. This is important. If the builder does not fully under- 
stand the work he is to undertake, and you cannot clearly explain it 
to him, let him visit some greenhouse and get ideas from it to help 
him out. 

In making your plans, consider, first of all, the location of the 
building. Sunshine must be secured in order to make a success of 
plant-growing, and your building must have a location where it will 
not be much shaded by other buildings. If it is on the south side of 
the house, and can have sunshine from early morning until two or 
three o’clock, it will not matter if there are buildings to the west of it 
which shut off the later sunshine. The sunshine needed most is that 
of the forenoon and mid-day. A house which only gets the benefit of 
sunshine up to noon will enable one to grow such plants as begonias, 
fuchsias, ferns, palms, and many others well, but geraniums, helio- 
tropes, and others fond of a great deal of sunshine will need more 
than a short forenoon affords. A western exposure is not satisfactory 
because of the intense heat which characterizes afternoon sunshine. 
All things considered, an even-span house—which means a house 
having a roof of equal size on each side—running north and south 
will be most satisfactory, but a “lean-to” sloping to the south or south- 
east will answer almost as well. 

@ 


It has been customary among professional florists to construct a 
frame by setting posts in the ground, precisely as fence-posts are set, 
and boarding these up to form the side-walls of the greenhouse. In 
boarding them matched lumber is used, outside and in, with sheathing © 
paper between each thickness of boards. A very good wall is secured 
in this way, but it is never as “true” as it ought to be, because of the 
difficulties of getting the posts strictly in line. Nor is it as lasting in 
its character as it ought to be for a greenhouse attached to the dwell- 
ing. This part of the house ought to be built as solidly and substan- 
tially as any other portion of it, because, once built, and built well, it 
is good for a long term of years, while a cheaply built affair will soon 
begin to go to pieces. It pays to build the greenhouse on a foundation ° 
of stone let into the ground deep enough to go below the frost-line. 
If this is done, there will be no heaving, with consequent loss of glass 
and other annoyances resulting from unstable foundation. Posts soon 
begin to rot below the soil, and this is the beginning of the end with 
a house built on such a framework. But a house built on a stone 
wall is never subject to decay, except from internal moisture, and that 
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can be largely avoided if plenty of paint is used. Erect your frame 
on the wall precisely as you would the frame of any other part of the 
house, subject, of course, to the modifications of your plan. 

I might outline a plan here, but as the conditions vary so greatly 
under which small home greenhouses are likely to be built, I hardly 
think it advisable to do so. I would simply say, have as little wood- 
work about the house as possible. The side and end walls, to the height 
of three feet from the ground, may be boarded up outside and in, but 
above that height by all means have sash. In other words, let all that 
part of the house above this three feet of boarded wall be composed of 
glass as far as possible. Of course, there will have to be studding to 
support the roof and to fasten the sash-frames to, but no boarding 
anywhere above this wall. A little study of the plan on which modern 
greenhouses are built will enable any carpenter to get the idea more 
clearly than I can put it into words. The principal things to keep in 
mind are these: To so construct the house that the least possible ob- 
struction will be afforded against the entrance of light, and to make 
it so snug that there are no cracks and crevices through which sharp 
winds and frost can gain admission. In making the roof, be sure to 
use the light sash-bar now so popular. Heavy rafters, which are no 
longer used, cost much more than these bars, interfere greatly with the 
admission of sunshine, and add nothing to the strength of the roof. 
If sash-bars ten to twelve feet long are given the support of one one- 
inch pipe, running lengthwise of the house, no other support will be 
needed by the roof. ‘This pipe should, of course, rest on upright piping 
set about eight feet apart, to prevent it from sagging under the weight 
of the glass of the roof. Nowadays the frame-work of the best green- 
houses is composed largely of iron piping which fits together with 
screw joints. This gives a rigid but light and airy-looking frame, 
and one that offers but little resistance to the entrance of light. The 
up-to-date carpenter will be able to apply the suggestions made to the 
house he builds in such a manner as to make it effective and satisfac- 
tory without the expenditure of a large amount of money. 


@ 


Decide the size of the house you want, and then let him draw plans 
for it and make an estimate of probable cost. First-quality lumber 
* will not be required for boarding if sheathing-paper is used liberally, 
as it should be, for it is a most efficient protection against cold. I 
would advise boarding up the walls, outside and in, with cheap lumber, 
then covering it with two thicknesses of paper. I would finish the 
inside wall with matched ceiling-lumber, running up and down, that 
the grooves may assist in carrying off water instead of retaining it, as 
they would if the boards ran lengthwise. Outside, I would finish the 
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walls with what is called “ship-lap.” This makes a snug joint which 
will not open if the lumber shrinks, and affords ample security against 
the admission of rain and wind. The air-space between the outer and 
inner boarding is a most efficient non-conductor of cold. By the exer- 
cise of a little extra care in the construction of such a wall it may be 
made practically air-tight. There is economy in building well, in the 
long run, for a snug house saves fuel. _ 


® 


If the sides of the house are five feet high—and that is a good 
height for them—and the three lower feet of the wall are boarded as 
advised, there will be left a space of about two feet for sash. This 
sash should be hung by hinges to the plate, so that it can be swung 
outward for ventilation. There should also be sections on each side 
of the roof so arranged that they can be opened for ventilation. There 
are ventilating appliances now on the market which so add to the 
ease of management and control of the greenhouse that no one can 
afford to be without them. By simply turning a crank attached to a 
rod and connected with a wheel and a set of arms fastened to the sash 
of the ventilators in the roof, those sections are opened to suit the 
need of time or season, and a reverse turn of the wheel closes them. 
The lifting-arms are so connected with the rod that they are held 
rigidly in any position where you see fit to leave them, consequently 
there is no possible danger of accident from sudden winds. A similar 
apparatus makes it an easy matter to open the side ventilators by 
simply turning a crank. The sash-bars advised for the roof are so 
constructed that when they are fastened in place, at ridge and eave, 
it is an easy matter to put the glass where it belongs, and a cap which 
fits snugly over the shoulder of the bar and fastens by screws holds it 
firmly in place without brad, tack, or putty. This is a vast improve- 
ment over the old method of glazing the roof, and makes it easy to 
replace broken glass. ‘The glass for the roof, let me remark right here, 
ought always to be what is known as “ double-strength.” Very severe 
hailstorms will not injure it, but roofs glazed with single-strength 
glass are not strong enough to withstand the effects of a slight storm. 


@ 


How to heat a greenhouse is one of the problems which the builder 
often finds perplexing. Shall he use steam, or hot water, or furnace 
heat, or depend on oil-stoves, or warmth from the adjoining rooms? 
If the building is a very small one and it is well made, an oil-stove 
may be sufficient to furnish all the heat needed in ordinary weather, 
and a second stove could be held in reserve for very cold spells. If the 
building -happens to be attached to the dwelling and there are wide 
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openings between it and the living-room, enough heat will generally 
be admitted to keep out frost. But it is not safe to depend on such a 
method of heating unless the plant-room is very small indeed. Fur- 
nace-heat can be supplied from the cellar or basement if the dwelling 
is heated in that manner, but I consider this the poorest of all heat for 
a greenhouse. Steam-heat is perhaps cheaper than any other for large 
houses, but the ideal heat for small ones is that furnished by hot 
water. If the dwelling is heated by this system, it is a comparatively 
easy matter to extend the piping to the greenhouse. If there is no 
way of supplying heat from the house-system, and the greenhouse is 
sixteen by twenty feet or larger, I would advise the use of one of the 
small hot-water heaters made for this particular purpose by several 
firms who deal in greenhouse supplies. These small heaters cost about 
as much as a parlor coal-stove, are self-feeding, and can be left to take 
care of themselves at night. They can be depended on to furnish a 
sufficient amount of heat for the coldest weather if properly regulated. 
If this system of heat is decided on,—and, as I have said, it is an 
ideal one,—correspondence with the manufacturers of these heaters 
will enable you to determine the size of the heater needed to perfectly 
warm your house in the coldest weather. Simply tell them the size 
of it and the amount of glass on roof, sides, and end. If you submit 
a rough diagram showing size and location, they will willingly furnish 
you with a plan for piping it without charge. The house heated by 
hot water can be kept at almost any desired degree of temperature by 
the adjustment of the drafts of the heater. An even, summer-like 
heat is furnished in which all kinds of plants flourish. Hot-water heat 
is preferable to steam for small houses because of its economy. In the 
use of steam it is necessary to raise the water to a certain temperature 
before any heat is given off in the pipes upon which the greenhouse 
depends for warmth; in other words, the water must boil before there 
is any heat in the pipes. To keep up circulation, the fire must be 
kept burning briskly. Let it die down, und your heat-supply is cut off. 


@ 


But with hot-water heating circulation begins in the pipes as soon 
as the water becomes warm, and it continues as long as there is any 
fire. It will readily be seen, therefore, that for mild weather hot- 
water heating is far superior to steam-heating, while all that one has 
to do to obtain heat enough from it to meet the demands of cold 
weather is to open the drafts and bring about more energetic combus- 
tion. The management of a hot-water heater is so simple that a 
child can soon learn to operate it. 

Quite satisfactory substitutes for a real greenhouse can be made by 
enclosing verandas with glass, if they open off the living-room in such 
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a manner that warmth can be admitted readily to them. If there is 
only a window or a door between them, I would advise cutting away 
enough of the wall to make the opening several times larger than that 
afforded by the removal of these. Glazed doors can be fitted to the 
opening or curtains can be hung there. Doors which enable you to 
shut your plants away from the living-room when it seems desirable to 
do so are preferable to hangings, as they make it possible for you to 
use water so-freely on your plants that the air about them can be kept 
moister than you would care to have it in the living-room, and that 
is precisely what they like. Of course, it is not possible to grow the 
variety of plants in such a room that can be grown in a real green- 
house, but the conditions can be made so much more favorable to 
healthy plant-growth there than they can ever be in the living-room 
that one’s chances of success with a wide range of plants are greatly 
increased. Such a plant-room, while in every way vastly inferior to 
a greenhouse, will be found so great an improvement on the ordinary 
window-garden that money is well invested in making it. 


® 


The home greenhouse, though small in size, enables us to grow 
decorative plants to a size that makes them extremely useful in room- 
decoration. The woman who has some good-sized palms, ficuses, gre- 
villeas, aspidistras, and other plants of that class is never at the mercy 
of the weather or the florist in preparing her rooms for the reception of 
visitors. The material needed is at hand, and she takes great pride 
in it because it is her own. Old plants seem like members of the 
family, and with a greenhouse for them to develop in they seldom 
outgrow their quarters. Such is not the case with plants growing in 
the living-room. By the time they begin to be most enjoyable they are 
too large for the windows, and we have to discard them and begin 
again with small ones. The list of plants that can be grown in the 
greenhouse is a long one, while the list of those which can be grown 
successfully in the living-room is a very limited one and includes but 
few of the plants we care most for. 

@ 


If you decide on building a greenhouse, do not make the mistake of 
having it too small. If you have had only a few plants in the window, 
a room twelve or fourteen feet square will seem large enough to you to 
hold all the plants you will ever care to grow. But I venture the pre- 
diction that you will wish in a short time that the room was as large 
again. When we have conveniences for growing all kinds of plants 
our collections increase rapidly. We seldom go away from home with- 
out finding new plants to bring back with us. The cost of a house 
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sixteen by twenty or twenty-four feet is not a great deal more than 
that of one twelve by sixteen or thereabouts. The smallest size of hot- 
water heaters is easily equal to the task of heating the sixteen by 
twenty-four house, and the extra amount of coal used in doing it costs 
but little. , 

If possible, have the greenhouse attached to the living-room or the 
dining-room in such a manner that the beauty in it is at all times 
enjoyable by the family. It should be easily accessible, that one may 
get into the habit of spending the “odd minutes” there, for there will 
be always work to do among the flowers. And delightful work it is— 
pleasant work, restful work—work that you will never tire of. 


$ 


PEYRE DE RUER TO HIS RIVALS 


BY MILDRED I. McNEAL 


Add too, if you dare, 
A jewel to beckon and shine like a star 
In the night of her hair: 


A LONG season’s flowers, your trifles, your songs— 


All these and all else that will make for delight 
Lay down at her feet, 

And dream you are pleasing her—giving, we know, 
To the lover is sweet. 


But how fast and how far you have run past the use 
Of our old, surer thrift! 

What maiden has ever loved lover more dearly 
For sake of his gift? 


Or opened to any the innermost secret 
And sweetness of hers, 
Save to him with the secret that mates it—most wise 
’ Of her worshippers! 


And here it is mine, and I care not, you rivals, 
What smiling she spares, 

For the roses she takes with my love from my hand 
Are the roses she wears. 





DR. MARSH’S FORTUNATE 
CALL 


By ‘Fosiah Allen’s Wife 


Author of ‘‘My Opinion and Betsy Bobbett’s,”’ ‘‘ Samantha at Saratoga,” etc. 
$ 


F there ever wuz a girl in the world no kin to me that I loved it wuz 

| Marion Martin. She lived nigh enough so I knew her hull history 

from A to Z, specially Z. It wuzn’t the beauty of her face, nor 

her sweet disposition, though they wuz attractive, but it wuz her real 

self, the beauty and patience and duty of her hull life, that made up 
her charm to me. 

Her Ma died when she wuz fourteen, leavin’ two twins, just of a 
age, three singles, and a Pa with a weak, tottlin’ backbone that had 
to be propped up by somebody the hull time, and when Miss Martin 
laid down the job Marion took it up. She wuz real sweet-lookin’, her 


eyes wuz soft as soft brown velvet and her hair about the same color, 
only with a sort of a golden light on it when the sun shone on it, a 
clear white-and-pink complexion, a good, plump little figger, always 
dressed in a neat, quiet way, and pretty manners, so gentle and lovely 
that I always felt when I see her like startin’ up that old him: 


“Sister, thou art mild and lovely, 
Gentle as a summer breeze,” 


but didn’t always, knowin’ it would make talk. But I had noticed 
that she begun to look kinder wan and peaked. I knowed that she 
had a lover, a good-actin’ and lookin’ chap that I liked first rate 
myself. He had been payin’ attention to her for over two years, and 
I wondered if the skein of true love that had seemed to run so smooth 
from the reel of life had got a snarl in it; I mistrusted it had, but 
wouldn’t say anything to force her confidence, thinkin’ that if she 
wanted me to know about it she had the use of her tongue and had 
always confided in me from the time she used to show me her doll’s 
broken legs and arms with tears. 

Marion wuz well-educated and always the most helpful little thing 
about the house. She wuz one of the wimmen who would make a 
barn look homelike, a good cook, a real little household fairy, and 
Laurence Marsh had always seemed to fully appreciate these qualities 
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in her. Her Pa wuz well to do, so Marion had enough to do with, but 
the care of the family had all come on her, her Pa, the two twins and 
three singles, makin’ quite a burden for her soft little shoulders to 
bear. But she seemed to be strengthened for it some way. I guess 
the Lord helped her. She had jined the church when she wuz four- 
teen and wuz a Christian, everybody knew. She kep’ the house in 
perfect order with the help of one stout German girl, makin’ mistakes 
at first but gittin’ the better of ’em as time went on, takin’ the best 
of care of the baby girls, kept an eye on the three unruly boys, keepin’ 
*em to home nights jest by lovin’ ’*em and makin’ home a pleasanter 
place than they could find anywhere else, injected courage and hope 
into her Pa’s feeble will in jest the same way by her love and cheerful, 
patient ways. 

She studied music chiefly so the boys could have someone to play 
for ’*em,—they had good voices and loved to sing,—studied all the 
health books and books of household science so she could take the right 
care of her babies and her home, improved every year, so that now 
when she wuz nineteen I told Josiah that Marion Martin wuz jest as 
perfect as human bein’s can be. You know folks can’t be quite perfect 
or else they would flop their wings and fly upwards. And oh, how 
Marion loved her baby girls, two plump, curly-haired little cherubs, 
and how they loved her, and how her Pa and the boys leaned on her. 
And I could see, if nobody else could, how her heart wuz sot onto Dr. 
Laurence Marsh, and I didn’t blame her, for he wuz as fine a young 
chap as there wuz in the country. He wuzn’t dependent on his pro- 
fession; he had plenty of money of his own that fell onto him from 
his Ma. And he’d paid her so much attention that I s’pozed that he 
would offer her his heart and hand, though I thought mebby he wuz 
held back by the thought of how necessary she wuz in her own home. 
But it had come to me, and come straight——Elam Parsones widder 
told it to Deacon Bissels’ aunt and she told Betsy Bobbett’s stepdaugh- 
ter and she told Tirzah Ann and she told me; it come straight,—that 
Marion’s Pa had been seen over to Loontown three different times to 
the Widder Lummises, and I thought to myself that the Lord had 
planned to lead Marion out of the kinder stuny path of Duty into the 
rosy, love-lit path of Happiness, and I felt well over it. 

But who can know anything for certain in this oncertain world? 
One day when I had just been congratulating myself while I washed 
my breakfast’ dishes about the apparently happy future waitin’ my 
favorite (Miss Bobbett had been in to borry some tea and told me she 
see the Widder Lummis in the store the day before buyin’ a hull piece 
of Lonsdale cambric. And I can put two and two together as well as 
the best. So I wuz washin’ away with a real warm glow of happiness 
—my dishwater wuz pretty hot, but that wuzn’t it entirely), Josiah 
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come in and said he wuz goin’ right to Marion’s on bizness and 
I could ride over and stay there whilst he wuz gone. . He wanted to 
start right away, but we wuz belated by the harness breakin’ after we 
got started, so it wuz after the middle of the forenoon when we got 
there. ; 

Marion wuz dretful glad to see me and visey versey, yes. indeed! it 
wuz versey on my part, but I thought she looked wan, wanner than 
I had ever seen her look. The hired girl had gone home on a visit, 
and her Pa had took the boys and two little girls out ridin’, so Marion 
wuz alone. And as I looked round and see the perfect order and beauty 
of her home, and my nose took in the odor of the good dinner started 
early, so’s to be done good (it wuz a stuffed fowl she wuz roastin’ and 
cookin’ some vegetables that needed slow cookin’), and as I looked at 
her, a perfect picture, with her satin brown hair, her pretty blue print 
dress with white collar and cuffs and white apron with a rose stuck in 
her belt, I thought to myself the man that gits you will git a prize. 
But I wuz rousted from my admirin’ thoughts after I had been there 
a little while by Marion sayin’ in a pensive way,— 

“Do you think I could write poetry, Aunt Samantha?” 

“ Poetry?” sez I. “I d’no whether you could or not.” But as I 
looked round ag’in I sez mildly, “ Mebby you couldn’t write it, Marion, 
but you could live it, and you do now, in my opinion.” 

“Live poetry!” sez she wonderin’ly. 

“Yes,” sez I, “livin’ poetry is full as beautiful and necessary as 
to write it, and a good deal more of a rarity.” 

I knew her hull life had run along better and smoother than any 
blank verse I had ever see, better than any Eppicac or Owed; it had 
been a full, sweet, harmonious poem of love and order and duty. But 
she sez ag’in sadly: 

“T can’t live poetry; I can only do common things. I can’t read 
Greek, or write poems, or carve statues, or paint beautiful pictures.” 

Her sweet eyes looked mournful. I wanted to chirk her up. So 
I sez, as my nose ag’in took in a whiff of the delicious food, “ Folks 
can worry along for quite a spell without knowing Greek, when they 
can understand and do justice to a good, well-cooked meal of vittles.” 
And sez I as my eye roamed round the clean, sweet interior, “There 
is such a thing as livin’ a beautiful picture, and molding immortal 
statutes” (I meant the dear, good-actin’ little twins), “and in my idee 
you’ve done it, and I know somebody else that thinks so too.” 

“Oh, no, he don’t! he don’t!” And suddenly she knelt down by 
my side and almost buried her pretty head in my shoulder and busted 
into tears. And so it all come out, for all the world tellin’ me about 
it jest as she did when the sawdust flowed from her doll’s legs. 

It seemed that Laurence Marsh had been away to a relative’s visit- 
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ing, and went to some charity doin’s and had there met a young widder 
visitin’ in the. place, a poetess and artist and sculptor; she read a 
Greek poem dressed in Greek costume, and some of her pictures and 
statutettes wuz on sale. He got introduced to her. She made the 
world and all of him, and I see how it wuz,—men are weak and easy 
- flattered and don’t know when they’re well off,—the bright, pure star 
that had lit his life so long didn’t seem so valuable and shinin’ as the 
dashing glitter of this newly discovered meteor (Metafor). The 
Widder had writ to him and he had writ to her, and his talk since 
then had been full of her, and I see how it wuz, he wuz kinder waverin’ 
back and forth, though I mistrusted, and as good as told Marion so, 
that his love for her wuz as firm as ever, it wuz only his fancy that 
had been touched. ; 

Well, if you’ll believe it, that very afternoon after I got home who 
should come in but Laurence Marsh,—he brought some legal papers 
he had been fixin’ for Josiah,—and I treated him quite cool, about as 
cool as spring water, I should judge, for I didn’t like the idee of his 
usin’ Marion as he had, though of course he wuzn’t engaged to her 
and had a right to pick and choose. And for all the world if he didn’t 
go to work and confide in me. It beats all how folks do open their 
hearts to me; I s’poze it is my oncommon good looks that makes ’em, 
and my noble mean, mebby, and if you'll believe it, and though I 
hadn’t no idee I should, I did feel kinder sorry for him before he got 
through. He appreciated Marion, I see, to the very extent of appre- 
ciation, but his fancy had been touched, the romance in his nater had 
responded to Miss Piddockses romance. 

“Miss Piddock?” sez I, “she that wuz Evangeline Allen?” 

“Her name is Evangeline; so suited to her,” sez he. 

“A widder with three children?” sez I. 

“Yes, three beautiful little cherubs; I love them already from 
their mother’s description.” 

“Why,” sez I, “ Miss Piddock is related to Josiah on his own side, 
and we've been layin’ out to go and see her, but sunthin’ has hendered. 
She lived out West and has only moved back a year or so ago. We’ve 
writ back and forth; and Josiah and I got it all planned to stop and 
see her on our way to the Conference,” sez I. “TI too have been greatly 
took with her writings.” His handsome face grew earnest, he has 
perfect confidence in me, and sez he: 

“T can trust you. After you have been there will you tell me 
what you think of her? Will you?” And sez he, “I feel that you 
will love her, adore her; for if she is so lovely away among strangers 
what a jewel she will be in the precious setting of her own beautiful 
home. She has described it to me, and I have loved Nestle Down just 
from her description.” 
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I sez coolly, “ Josiah and I hain’t goin’ to be sent out like spies to 
discover the land; why don’t you go yourself?” 

“She don’t want me to visit her,” sez he, “she is so sensitive, so 
delicate; she has some reason I do not understand, and my duties to 
the hospital tie me here until my vacation, which seems an age. But 
my life’s happiness depends on my decision,” sez he. 

Well, I didn’t give no promises nor refuse “em. What made me 
more lenitent to Laurence Marsh wuz that I too had such feelin’s of 
deep respect for Evangeline Piddock, I too had read with a beatin’ 
heart some of her poems on the beauty and sacredness of home and 
domestic happiness, her glorification of Mother Love and Duty, and 
at a relative’s I had seen some of her pictures and statuettes in stun, 
beautiful as a dream,—she wuz truly a disciple of Art and Beauty 
and a Creator. And then—I heard his ardent words, I see the light 
in his eyes. And oh, the joys and pains and the dreams of youth, the 
raptures and the agonies! I could look back and feel ’em ag’in in mem- 
ory. The impatience with Destiny, the hopes, the oncertainty, the 
roads that branch off in so many different ways before the hasty, 1mpa- 
tient feet. Setting at rest at even-tide in the long, cool shadows, don’t 
let us forget the blazing skies, the heart-beats, the ardent hopes, the 
ambitions, the perplexing cares of the forenoon. 

Well, if you'll believe it, the very next Sunday after that Marion’s 
Pa married the Widder Lummis, stood up after meetin’ and married 
her in a good, sensible, middle-aged way, and brung her home, and 
Josiah and I wuz invited there the next week a visitin’. We're highly 
thought on in Jonesville. 

I found Marion’s step-Ma quite a good-lookin’ woman, full of 
animal sperits and dressed handsome; she seemed good enough to 
Marion on the outside, but I could see that home wuzn’t what it had 
been to Marion in any way; her new Ma wanted to go ahead and be 
mistress, and thought she had a right to, and she didn’t keep the house 
as Marion did; things wuzn’t dirty, but if the house resembled any 
poem at all it wuz a poem of Disorder and Tumult. She wanted the 
boys and the two twins to like her, and she humored ’em, gin ’em candy 
and indigestible stuff that Marion never approved of, but they did 
highly, and they seemed kinder weaned from Marion and took up with 
their good-natered, indulgent new Ma. And of course Marion’s Pa, 
as wuz nateral, wuz all engrossed in his new wife; she wuz healthy, 
handsome, and a good cook. Poor Marion! in the new anthem they 
wuz all jinin’ in there didn’t seem to be any part for her voice. She 
looked like a mournin’ dove; my heart ached for her. 

Towards night I see her leanin’ up ag’inst the west winder of the 
parlor lookin’ out sadly, and though the settin’ sun wuz on her face, 
it couldn’t lighten the shadder on it. I went up to her and laid my 
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hand on her shoulder, and I see then that her eyes had been fixed on 
the pretty cottage Doctor Marsh had jest bought; the prettiest place 
in Jonesville, a sort of stun-gray house settin’ back in its green trees 
with a big lawn like velvet in front, all dotted with flowering shrubs 
and handsome trees. But I never let on that I knew what she wuz 
lookin’ at. But I sez as I laid my hand tenderly on her shoulder,— 

“Dear, I am goin’ to the Conference to-morrow, so I sha’n’t see 
you ag’in for some time, as we’re goin’ to make a few visits on the 
way.” 

She lifted her big, sad eyes to mine; they wuz full of tears and 
she didn’t need to say a word. Her tragedy wuz writ there,—the loss 
of everything she had loved and held nearest in her life; she didn’t 
need to speak, I read it all, it wuz coarse print to me, I didn’t need 
specs. And she read what she see in my eyes, the deep love and sym- 
pathy I wouldn’t profane by puttin’ into words. No, I jest bent down 
and kissed her and she me, and havin’ passed the compliments with 
the new Miss Martin we went home, and the next day we started for 
the Conference. 

Well, as we approached Pennell Hill, the abode of Evangeline 
Allen Piddock, I looked anxiously at myself and pardner and picked 
off some specks of lint from his coat-collar and my mantilly and anx- 
iously smoothed the creases out of my umbrell and tried to fold it up 
closter and more genteel, but I could not, it would bag. But I felt 
a or in approachin’ her home, for I had studied her writings a sight 
and almost worshipped ’em, and through them the writer, you know 
sunthin’ as it reads “up through Nater to Nater’s God.” So I had 
looked up through her glorious poems of Love and Home and Beauty, 
her divine pictures and statutes, up to the author, and my soul had 
knelt to her, and thinkses I, I am now on the eve of enterin’ a home 
more perfect and beautiful than my eyes have ever beheld, presided over 
by a perfect angel. Of course, I didn’t s’poze she had wings or a 
halo, knowin’ a woman couldn’t git round sweepin’ and dustin’ worth a 
cent with white feather wings, and knowin’ the halo would more’n as 
likely as not drop off when she wuz smoothin’ rugs or pickin’ posies to 
ornament her mantletry-piece, but I expected to see a woman perfected 
as I had never seen her before in every way. And I not only paid 
attention to the outside of our two frames, but I tried to pick out the 
very finest soul garment I had by me, to clothe my sperit in, knowin’ 
then that it wuz hardly worthy of her. 

But my meditations wuz broke in on about a mild from Pennell 
Hill by seein’ a strange-lookin’ group of children ahead on us; they 
wuz barefooted and clad in ragged, dirty garments, and their faces 
and hands and feet wuz as near to Nature’s heart as dirt could 
make ’em. 
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Their manners too wuz sassy, and grotesque in the extreme, for 
when we stopped and I asked ’em politely if they could tell me where 
Miss Evangeline Allen Piddock lived the oldest one sung out: 

“What do you want with her? You can’t see her anyway, she’s 
abed !” 

“No,” sez another of ’em, “she won’t look at: you, you’re too 
homely.” And still another of ’em stuck a grimy forefinger on the 
side of a smudgy nose and sez, “ What are you givin’ us!” And then 
all three on ’em yelled out, “Rubber neck! Rubber neck!”—some 
sort of a slang word, I s’poze,—and then they kicked up their dirty 
heels and run and jumped over a fence, and one boy turned two or 
three summersets, while the other ones kicked at us. Worse-lookin’ 
children I never beheld, nor worse-actin’ ones, not in my hull durin’ 
life; I felt stirred up and mad clear to my bones as they disappeared 
over a hill. And I sez to Josiah,— 

“T should think that the ennoblin’ influence of Evangeline Allen 
Piddock would have elevated even neighborin’ children and kep’ ’em 
from bein’ perfect savages like these.” 

And Josiah sez, “I’d love to try the ennoblin’ influence of a good 
birch gad on ’em,” and I didn’t blame him, not a mite. Anon we 
approached a shamblin’, run-down lookin’ place, the house with the 
paint all off in spots and the picket fence dilapidated, the pickets and 
rails hangin’ loose, and weeds runnin’ loose over the yard, and Josiah 
sez, “ We might inquire here where Evangeline lives.” 

I sez, “ She wouldn’t have anything to do with folks that lived in 
such a lookin’ place, but it wouldn’t do any hurt to inquire.” 

So Josiah approached the rickety piazza and carefully stepped up 
on the broken doorstep and rapped, the door-bell hangin’ down broke. 
He rapped ag’in and yet ag’in, and the third time the door wuz opened 
and a female appeared clad in a long, flowing robe of sage green and her 
kinder yellow hair hangin’ loose, only banded back in a Greek sort of a 
way with a dirty ribbin, and the robe wuz dirty and two or three holes 
in it. 

Sez Josiah, “ Can you tell me, mom, where she that wuz Evangeline 
Allen lives, Miss Piddock that now is?” 

And then the female struck a sort of a graceful attitude and sez, 
“T am Evangeline Allen Piddock.” 

You could have knocked me down with a hair-pin, and my poor 
Josiah wuz also struck almost sensible, and sez he, “ Well, we’ve come.” 
And the female looked down on hin, still holdin’ that graceful attitude. 
But I broke the dead-lock which ensued by callin’ out from the demo- 
crat, I wuz only a little ways off,— 

“Miss Piddock, let me introduce Josiah to you.” 

She come forward eagerly and sez with effusion, “Is this Cousin 
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Josiah Allen?” and she shook his hands warmly. “And is this my 
dear Cousin Samantha?” sez she, approachin’ the vehicle and holdin’ 
my hand in both of hern. “Descend from your equipage!” sez she. 
“‘ Welcome, dear cousins, to Nestle Down!” 

“Thank you, Evangeline,” sez I, as I slowly backed out of the 
democrat and alighted down. But my soul wildly questioned me, 
Where, where shall we nestle down? For I couldn’t see any place. 
‘And after we got our things off and wuz visitin’ my soul still kep’ up 
this questionin’, When, when shall I nestle down? and where? For 
the outside of the house wuzn’t a circumstance to the inside; every- 
thing that could be out of place wuz, and everything that could be 
dirty lived up to its full privileges in that respect. The hired girl, a 

.shiftless creeter, I could see, wuz sick with nooraligy, but appeared 
with a mussy, faded-out calico wrapper and a yeller flannel tied round 
her face, and inquired what she should git for supper. Evangeline 
wuz at that moment describing to me a picture she had in her mind 
to paint, but she left off and gin the girl some orders, and then kep’ 
on with her talk. 

She sez, “My mind revels in the heroic, the romantic, it spreads 
its wings and flies away from the Present and the Real into the Beau- 
tiful, the Ideal.” 

And I thought to myself, I didn’t blame the soul for wantin’ to git 
away somewhere, but knew that it ort to be right there up and a doin’ 
sunthin’ to make matters different. 

Well, after a long interval we wuz called out to the supper-table. 
There wuz a crumpled, soiled table-cloth hangin’ onevenly on a broken- 
legged table propped up by a book on one side. I looked at the book, 
and I see that it wuz “ The Search for the Beautiful,” and I knowed 
that it never could find it there. Some showy, decorated dishes, nicked 
and cracked, held our repast,—thick slices of heavy, indigestible bread ; 
some cake fallen as flat as Babylon (you know the him states, “ Babylon 
is fallen, fallen, fallen, Babylon is fallen to rise no more”) ; some dys- 
peptic lookin’, watery potatoes and cold, livid slices of tough beef; 
some canned berries that had worked, the only stiddy workers, I judged, 
that had been round; some tea made with luke-warm water. Such 
wuz our fare, enlivened by the presence of three of the worst-actin’ 
and worst-lookin’ children I ever see in my life, clamberin’, disputin’, 
sassy little demons, reachin’ acrost the table for everything they wanted, 
sassin’ their Ma and makin’ up faces at us sarahuptishusly, but I 
ketched *em at it. The girl with the nooraligy waited on the table; 
her dress hadn’t been changed, but a mussy lookin’ muslin cap wuz 
perched on top of the yeller flannel, and a equally crumpled, soiled, 
white muslin apron surmounted her dress, but style bein’ maintained 
by these two objects, Evangeline seemed to be content. 
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She wuz the only serene, happy one at the table, and she led the 
conversation upward into fields of Poesy with a fine disregard to her 
surroundin’s that wuz wonderful in the extreme. Her talk wuz beau- 
tiful and inspirin’, and in spite of myself I found myself anon or 
oftener led up some distance into happier spears of fancy and imagina- 
tion. But a howl from some of the little demons would bring me down 
agin, and a look at my dear pardner’s face of agony would plunge me 
too into gloom. Eat he could not; I myself—such is woman’s hero-° 
ism and self-sacrifice, and feelin’ that I must make up for his arrear- 
ages—eat more than wuz for my good, which I paid for dearly after- 
wards, and knowed I must; dyspepsia claimed me for its victim and 
I suffered turribly, but of this more anon and bime-by. 

After supper we returned into the parlor, the children, with varie- 
gated faces and hands caused by berry juice and butter, swarmin’ over 
us and everything in the room, so I see plain the reason that every 
single thing wuz nasty and broken in the house and outside. They 
wuz oncomfortable as they could be, every one on ’em had the stomach 
ache; and why shouldn’t they? the acid in their veins made ’em 
demoniac in their ways. Not one mouthful had they eat that wuz 
proper for children to eat, nor for anyone else unless their stomach 
wuz made of iron or gutty-perchy. And I didn’t believe that they 
ever took a bath unless they fell into the water, which they often did; 
the girl had gin their hands and face a hasty wipe with a wet towel, 
and their hair, which wuz shingled, wuz as frowsy and onclean as 
shingles would admit of. 

Evangeline wuz good-natered, and she had the faculty, Heaven 
knows how she could exercise it, of bein’ perfectly oblivious to her 
surroundin’s, and soarin’ up to the pure heavens, whilst her body wuz 
down in a state worse than savages. Yes, so I calmly admitted to 
myself, for savages roamed the free, wild forest, and clean spots could 
be found amongst the wild green woods, but here in vain you would 
seek for one. Her pictures and statutes were beautiful and she had 
piles on ’em, some done, some only just begun; she wuz workin’ now 
on a statute of Sikey, beautiful as a poem in marble could be, and as 
we wuz looking’ at it she sez, liftin’ her large, fine eyes heavenward,— 

“Oh, to create, to be a creator of beauty in poem or picture or 
statute, it seems to make one a partner with the Deity.” 

“Yes,” sez I, “there is a good deal of sense in that, and I fully 
appreciate beauty wherever I see it.” 

But bein’ gored by Duty, sez I, “ How would it work to make your 
own children, of which you are the author, works of art and beauty, 
care for them, work at them some as you do at your own stun figgers, 
cuttin’ off the rough edges, prunin’ and cuttin’ so the soul will show 
through the human, and they havin’ the advantage over your statutes 
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that the good work you expend on them is liable to go on to the end 
of time, carryin’ out your lofty ideals in other lives—how would it 
work, Evangeline, and makin’ your own home as nigh as you can like 
the ideal one you dote on—wouldn’t it be better for you?” 

She said it wouldn’t work at all; the care of home and children 
hampered her and held her down; she preferred pure, unadulterated 
art, onmingled with duties. 

But I sez, “ Wouldn’t the-time to decide that question been before 
you volunteered to assume these cares; but after you have done so, 
how would it work to do the very best you could with them, finish 
the work you’ve begun in as artistic and perfect a way as you could?” 

I was cautious, I didn’t come out as I wanted to, so I sez, “ How 
would it work?” 

But she sez ag’in, “It wouldn’t work at all.” Sez she, “To de- 
scribe the beauty of home and love and child life in marble and poem 
and picture, she had to be severed entirely from all low and ignoble 
cares.” 

“Low and ignoble!” sez I, for that kinder madded me. Sez I, . 
“No work a woman can do is more noble and elevatin’ than to make 
a beautiful home where lovely children rise up to call her blessed. 
Such a work is copyin’ below as nigh as mortals can the work divine; 
for isn’t Heaven depictered as our everlastin’ home, and God the 
father as lovin’ and carin’ for His children with everlastin’ love, 
countin’ the hairs of their head even, He takes such clost care of ’em ?” 

“ He don’t order us to be shingled either,” spoke up Josiah. “He 
don’t begretch the work of countin’ our hair.” 

I wunk at him to be calm, for oh, how cross his axent wuz, but 
knowin’ that famine wuz the cause on’t I didn’t contend, but resoomed : 

“See how our Father beautifies and ornaments our home, Evan- 
geline, with the glories of spring and summer, fills it with the perfume 
of flowers, the song of birds, hangs above us His dark blue mantilly 
studded with stars, and from the least little mosses in hid-away nooks 
up to the everlastin’ march of the planets, every single thing is perfect 
and in order. His tireless care and love never ceases, but surrounds us 
every moment in the home He makes and keeps up for us below,” sez 
I. “If a woman prefers to keep aloof from the cares and responsi- 
bilities of wifehood and parenthood, let her do so, but havin’ assumed 
’em, let her realize their duty and dignity, for,” sez I, “ to create a true 
home, Evangeline, is worthy of all a woman’s efforts, and in such a 
cause even brooms and dish-cloths take on a sacred meaning.” 

But she said that mops and dish-cloths and such things wuz fetters 
that she could not brook. And at that moment the three little imps all 
fell into the room demandin’ with shrieks and kicks sunthin’ or ruther 
that their Ma couldn’t pay any attention to, as she wuz absorbed in 
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contemplating a slight thickness in a minute part of the butterfly’s wing 
on Sikey’s shoulder, and her mind wuz all took up in thinkin’ how 
could she prune it off without destroying the wing, it wuz so fraguile 
and yet so highly necessary to be done. So havin’ howled round her 
a spell and tugged at her Greek robe, so I see plain how the dirt and 
rents come on it, they hailed the passin’ figger of the hired girl in the 
hall and precipitated themselves onto her, havin’ previously kicked at 
the panels of the door so it almost parted asunder, so I could see plain 
how in a year’s time everything wuz in ruins outside and inside Nestle 
Down, and how impracticable it wuz that any ordinary person could 
by any possibility ever nestle down there, but Josiah here broke in 
ag’in,— 

“ Evangeline, how long did your husband live?” 

Sez she, liftin’ a torn lace handkerchief to her eyes, and leanin’ up 
ag’inst one of her statutes a good deal as I’ve seen Grief in a monument 
in a mournin’ piece, “ He lingered along for years, but he wuz sick all 
the time, he had acute dyspepsia.” 

“T thought so,” said Josiah, “I most knowed it!” 

Ag’in I wunk at him to keep still, but his arms wuz folded over his 
empty stomach with a expression of agony on him, and he answered my 
sithe with a deep groan, and knowin’ that I had better remove him to 
once, I proposed that we should retire. But Evangeline wuz describing 
a most magnificent sunset which she intended to immortalize in a 
poem, and in spite of the gripin’ in my stomach, which had begun 
fearful, I couldn’t help bein’ carried away some distance by her eloquent 
language. 

Well, at my second or third request, we retired and went to bed. 
Our room wuz a big, empty-lookin’ one. The girl havin’ lately started 
to clean it, but prevented by nooraligy, the carpet-nails hadn’t been 
took out only on two sides, and the children had been playin’ under it, 
I judged by the humps and hummocks under it. Josiah drawed out 
from under it a sled, an old boot-jack, and a Noah’s ark that he had 
stubbed his foot ag’inst, and I tripped and most fell over a basket-ball 
and a crokay mallet. The wash-stand had been used by ’em, I thought, 
for headquarters for the enemy, for some stuns wuz piled up on it, a 
broken old hammer, a leather-covered ball, and some marbles. 

The lamp hadn’t been washed fcr weeks I judged by the mournin’ 
chimbly and gummed-up wick, and there wuz mebby a spunful of 
kerseen in the dirty bottom of the lamp. The bed wuz awful; the 
children had used it also as a receptacle for different things. We 
drawed out of it a old sponge, a dead rat, crumbs of bread and butter, 
and a pair of old shoes. 

The girl who showed us up said the children had played there all 
the day before, it bein’ rainy, but she guessed we would find everything 
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all right. Not a mite of water in the broken-nosed pitcher, not a par- 
ticle of soap, but an old apple-core reposed in the dirty soap-dish. 

Well, I fixed things as well as I could, and we pulled the soiled, 
torn lace coverlet over us and sought the repose of sleep, but in vain. 
Awful pains in my stomach attested to the voyalation of Nature’s laws. 
Josiah, wore out and groanin’ to the last, fell asleep, for which I was 
thankful. The oil burnt out to once, leavin’ a souvenir of smoke to add 
to the vile collection of smells, so I lay there in the dark amidst the 
musty odors and suffered, suffered dretfully in body and sperit. 

Amidst the gripin’ of the colic I compared this home to the home 
Marion had composed like a rare poem of beauty, and I methought 
how much more desirable is real, practical duty and beauty than the 
gauzy fabric wrought of imagination, or *tennyrate how necessary it 
wuz not to choose two masters. If one loved Art well enough to wed 
it and leave father and mother for its sake, well and good, but after 
choosin’ love and home and children, how necessary and beautiful it 
wuz to tend to them first of all, and then pay devotion to Art after- 
wards. 

Well, I couldn’t allegore much, I wuz in too much pain, dyspepsia 
laid holt of me turribly. But amidst its twinges, I remember wishin’ 
that Laurence Marsh could compare as I had the two homes and lives 
composed by Marion and Evangeline. 

And then a worse twinge of pain brung this thought, a doctor I 
ought to have. A woman should be allowed to choose her own doctor. 
I said to myself, I will send for Dr. Laurence Marsh in the mornin’, 
which I did. Josiah, bein’ skairt, telephoned to him to come to once. 
He come on the cars, arrivin’ at about ten A.M. 

I guess I had better hang up a curtain between the reader and 
Laurence Marsh as he stood in that home confronted by Evangeline 
Allen Piddock and her household. I hadn’t told her who I had sent 
for, not havin’ seen her that mornin’, so he see ’em all in a state of 
nater as it were. 

Yes, I will hold up a thick heavy curtain with Josiah’s help, for I 
don’t want the reader to see Laurence Marshes face as he looked about 
him in the parlor and up by my bedside—such a bedside! His face, 
as he measured out my medicine, wuz, as Mr. Byron sez, “A scroll 
on which unutterable thoughts was traced.” But amidst all his per- 
turbations of mind, and wrecks of airy castles and dreams, nothin’ 
could prevent him from bein’ a good doctor, though owin’ to a urgent 
hurry, a case of life and death as it were, he said, he had to return to 
Jonesville immegiately, which he did. 

But I felt so much better after takin’ the tablets twice every half 
hour that we resoomed our journey at a little after “leven a.M., stoppin’ 
at a good tavern for dinner about a mild from there, and went on to 
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the Conference, which we attended that evenin’ and the next forenoon, 
stoppin’ to a cousin’s on my own side for a night on our way back, 
reachin’ home the fourth day of our absence. 

It seemed to me that home never seemed so good, so dear, and so 
clean to me in my hull life before, and what added to my perfect enjoy- 
ment, jest as we set down to a delicious supper, cooked by my own 
hands, one of the singles brought over a note to me from Marion. It 
wuz a invitation to her weddin’, which wuz to take place the next week. 


$ 


THE TAVERN 


BY ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


HE Tavern is bright and warm and gay, 
And the travellers laugh as they sit at play; 


Priest and courtesan, lady and lord, 
Crowd together the gaming-board ; 
Jester and judge see the red wine brim— 
Outside the roads are far and dim! 


The Tavern talk is loud and high, 

Honors and jealousies, minstrelsy, 
Politics, pleasure, and, loud above, 

The dominant note is a cry for love; 

Yet each to his neighbor a mystery still— 
Dark is the night across the sill! 


Each comes alone to the Tavern old, 
Some in tatters and some in gold; 

Each goes hence on his lonely way, 

’Reft of his rags or his doublet gay ; 
Each steps alone on the wide threshold— 
Outside the night is black and cold! 


Life greets the guests at the Tavern door; 
Death speeds them forth to return no more; 
_ With the stirrup-cup that all must drain, 
The last dark brew of tears and pain, 
Death touches his lips to the bitter rim— 
Outside the roads are far and dim! 





BY COACH THROUGH SOUTH 
AFRICA 


By F. W. Davies 


$ 


VERY few days after the expiration of the forty-eight hours 
A allowed by the Boer ultimatum of October 9, 1899, Rhodesia 
was completely cut off from all direct communication with the 
south. What this meant to the inhabitants, and the discomforts and 
difficulties which at once arose in consequence, it is difficult for anyone 
unacquainted with South Africa to realize. Although the railway to 
Bulawayo has been open only a few years, the town was in a great meas- 
ure dependent on it; the breaking of the railway meant that no fresh 
provisions at all, no meat, fruit, or vegetables, reached Bulawayo during 
the first months of the war. 

The town itself was only founded, as everyone will remember, after 
the Matabele War of 1893. It was built as nearly as possible where the 
old capital of Matabeleland had been, the new Government House being 
actually erected on the site of Lobengula’s Kraal. The reasons for this 
choice seem to have been purely sentimental, as it is easier to enumerate 
the disadvantages of the position than to find its merits. Water is 
scarce, and there are no trees ; owing, apparently, to the ravages of white 
ants none will grow. The red dust which is one of the plagues of 
South Africa is seen to great perfection here; and, although it is in the 
centre of a great mining district, there are no gold-mines in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the town. Taking these things into consideration, 
the wonderful growth of Bulawayo is the more astonishing. In the few 
years of its existence there has not been time to overcome all the natural 
disadvantages. Large and substantial houses have been built, as well 
as hotels, a club, theatre, hospitals, and churches, all in the grandest 
South African style, of red brick with iron roofs; suburbs of pretty 
little houses, of a more or less permanent character, stretch for some 
two miles round the town. All this has grown up in seven years, and 
the growth has been especially rapid since the railway connected the 
place with Cape Town. North of Bulawayo the progress has been differ- 
ent. Two hundred and eighty-five miles separate it from Salisbury, 
the capital of Rhodesia, a town of comparative antiquity, being no less 
than thirteen years old, yet much less advanced in many ways than its 


more modern rival. 
478 
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The chief mode of communication between Bulawayo and Salisbury 
is by coach, and the principal business of the coach service until of late 
was to carry on the mails, which arrived at Bulawayo by train. All 
heavy goods travel the same road by ox-wagon, and families going out 
to the various mining centres in every direction from Bulawayo com- 
monly use the same means of transport. The quickest and most com- 
fortable way of getting from place to place is by private cart and mules. 
A Cape cart with six or eight mules completes the journey from Bula- 
wayo to Salisbury in about ten days,—provided it is not the rainy 
season. But a very small percentage of the travellers who visited 
Bulawayo from the south ever penetrated as far as Salisbury. 


@ 


I arrived in South Africa with a friend just a month before the 
outbreak of actual hostilities. After landing at Cape Town and visit- 
ing Bloemfontein, Pretoria, and Johannesburg, we reached Natal forty- 
eight hours before the railway communication was stopped by the Boers, 
and there we remained during the early stages of the war. We ulti- 
mately decided to go on to Rhodesia by the only route then possible, 
—namely, by steamer to Delagoa Bay and Beira and thence onward by 
rail. This sounds a very simple plan, but the execution was by no 
means so easy. In Natal we could get no information whatever about 
the Beira railway, despite our diligent inquiries; no one knew whether 
there was any connection between trains and steamers, or how often 
the trains ran ; moreover, no one could give any idea of how long it took 
to reach Salisbury from Beira—a distance of three hundred and ninety- 
eight miles by the railway before the recent alterations, which have 
shortened the distance by a few miles; and we could not hear, and no 
guide-book could tell us, of any place at which it was possible to halt 
on the road, except Umtala. Our astonishment at this ignorance was 
lessened after we had ourselves performed the journey both to and 
from Rhodesia. 

At that time the trains were advertised to run once a week, but the 
day depended on the arrival of the mails, and the speed of the journey 
depended greatly on the weather. The curves in part of the old line 
were difficult, and the train not infrequently came off the rails. Some 
friends of ours suffered this harrowing experience fifteen times in one 
journey; but such contretemps did not seem, as a rule, to affect the 
passengers otherwise than as a vexatious delay. It often happens in 
the rainy season—the middle of summer, from November to February 
—that large pieces of line are altogether washed away. We experienced 
this on our return journey. There was a heavy thunderstorm at night, 
and soon after starting in the morning we came to a place where the 
rails were suspended across a chasm of several yards, the whole embank- 
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ment having been washed out from beneath them. Of course, the train 
could not venture over this fragile bridge, and we had to proceed on 
our journey, sitting on our luggage, on a trolley pushed by relays of 
black boys—and make the best of it. As to the possibility of “ break- 
ing the journey ” anywhere, no one seems ever to think of doing such 
a thing. If a breakdown occurs near to a group of huts, so much the 
better; but for the most part, even then the train is to be preferred. 
The line, when we travelled it in November, was only a two-foot gauge, 
and naturally the railway carriages were not of a roomy description. 
Personally, we suffered comparatively little, as through the kindness 
of the chief engineer and manager we travelled in his inspection car, 
and so passed our days and nights in comparative comfort.. 


@ 


On the day of our arrival in Beira we were told the train would 
leave about eight o’clock in the morning, but that to enable us and the 
other passengers to get ashore it would be delayed half an hour. We 
naturally thought this a great piece of kindness, and hurried our depar- 
ture from the steamer so as to be ready in good time. But we had 
exhausted the sights of Beira and the afternoon was drawing to a 
close before our little train started on its journey across the deadly 
swamps. The night was spent at Bamboo Creek,—a settlement at the 
verge of the rising ground about sixty miles from Beira,—a place which 
has since become sadly famous from the sufferings experienced by Gen- 
eral Carrington’s troops, who were delayed there a few months later. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say the noise of the bullfrogs and mosqui- 
toes was deafening; it almost prevented sleep. Our rest was not, how- 
ever, disturbed by lions, although it is not unusual to hear them at 
night. We were told that only the night before one had even dared to 
carry off a poor black boy asleep on a truck at the station. 

The line over these malarious swamps and through all the country 
infested by the tse-tse fly, fatal to horses, is truly a marvellous example 
of what may be accomplished. So unhealthy was the climate, that of 
the twenty-one engineers who were originally employed on the work 
only three have survived. The dangers are now very much less; and 
living in better houses, having better food to eat, and taking occasional 
trips to the highlands of Rhodesia, those employed on the line preserve 
their health and are much less liable to fever; the mortality among 
the navvies has been reduced from sixty-four to four per cent. The 
changing of the gauge of the line from two feet to three feet six inches 
(the gauge of the Cape to Cairo Railway) was begun while we were in 
Rhodesia and was performed in an incredibly short time; as much as 
thirty miles was reconstructed in one week, and that in the rainy 
season. 
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The climate of Beira and the low-lying Portuguese territory is in 
marked contrast to that of the table-land of Rhodesia. At Salisbury 
the nights, even in summer, are fresh and cool; even at midday, in 
midsummer, the heat was never really excessive. But at Beira the air 
was damp and heavy, and from the month of October throughout the 
summer the thermometer frequently registers one hundred and fifteen 
degrees Fahrenheit in the day, while at night it cools down only to about 
ninety-two degrees. The climate of Rhodesia is certainly charming; 
but on the whole, even in summer, I found that I suffered from cold 
rather than from heat, so that I frequently forgot I was in the tropics. 
If it were not for the pure, invigorating air one would feel the rough- 
ness and discomfort of travelling very much more. The experiences 
of our journey from Salisbury to Bulawayo, which I am about to relate, 
took place, it must not be forgotten, in time of war. The roads, which 
were then exceptionally bad, have since been put in good repair by the 
chartered company at great expense. Had it not been for their prompt 
action it would have been a very much harder task to get the guns 
through to Mafeking. The relieving force travelled over this route, 
and the guns were drawn by the very same mules as our coach. The 
difficulty of getting food by the way is also very much less in times of 
peace. In other and less warlike circumstances it would be easy to pro- 
cure a cart and mules, and, camping out by the way, to enjoy a pleasant 
and delightful journey ; but luck was against us. Every available mule 
had gone to the front, and there was no alternative but to go by the 
public coach. I must confess that I was not at all afraid of the jour- 
ney, although kind friends did their best to warn us of the inevitable 
discomforts, and we started with light hearts, one lovely moonlight 


evening, from Salisbury. ‘ 


The coaches are built in the United States—at Concord. Most of 
them hold twelve people inside in rows of three, six people facing and 
six back to the mules. By experience we learned that the two corner 
seats back to the mules are most agreeable. Luggage on these journeys 
is a consideration, as it is charged for at the rate of a shilling a pound, 
but each passenger may take a rug—or “ blanket,” as they are always 
called—and a small basket of food. The great object is to get as much 
food as possible into a small space, for when we travelled we could only 
be sure of two meals—one breakfast and one dinner—during the three - 
days and three nights of continuous travelling. 

We made inquiries about the outside places, thinking they might 
be preferable; but some fellow-passengers, who were old hands at such 
travelling, explained that when the coach upset the outside passengers 
were those to suffer; the insides come off, as a rule, with a few bruises, 


the others getting the broken arms and the like; and this outbalanced 
VoL. LXX.—16 
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our desire for the open air. Not that one suffered from want of air, 
for the coach has no windows at all; glass would not stand the jolting 
for an hour. There is a tarpaulin that one may unroll and pull down 
over the windows when the rain comes in intolerably. The sun one 
must bear, for if the tarpaulin is down, it is too insufferably hot. 

The first few bumps over stones and through “ drifts” or fords, 
after we left Salisbury, rather amused us; we held on tight, and man- 
aged to keep in our seats. We were not tired or sleepy, and it all seemed 
a good joke, but after two hours or so the jolting began to get a little 
tiresome and monotonous. Yet by midnight a feeling of drowsiness 
crept over me, in spite of the variety in the jolts and bumps, and gradu- 
ally one’s hold of the leather strap by the window relaxed, and for a 
few seconds it was impossible to resist the desire for sleep. But hardly 
had the sounds of the cracking whip and the driver’s shouts to the ten 
mules got confused in dreamland when a rude awakening was caused by 
the bang of one’s head against the hard wooden frame of the window or 
the ceiling as the coach descended a more than usually steep “ drift” 
and the mules plunged among rocks and water. After that I gave all 
my energy to keeping awake; and the desire to hold on at all costs was 
stimulated by the thoughts of a possible—nay, probable—black eye. 
Towards three o’clock in the morning the moon set, and we arrived in 
darkness at one of the stables where the mules were changed. 

We were informed by the Cape boy driver that there would be half 
an hour’s halt. Oh, the delight of that short rest! The two other 
travellers—a doctor and his bride, bound for Fort Victoria—joined in 
an improvised picnic. We boiled our kettle over a spirit-lamp; a cup 
of tea with preserved milk and biscuits had its usual reviving effect, 
and we were fairly fresh by the time the mules were “ inspanned” and 
the journey recommenced. There are two coachmen required to manage 
the ten mules. The chief, who is called the “ driver,” holds the whips, 
—a long one on bamboo, like a fishing-rod, and a short one like a hunt- 
ing whip,—while the second man, the “ leader,” holds the reins. The 
driver calls each mule by name, such as “Steinbok,” “Old-Buck,” 
“ Coffee,” or “Cheeky,” usually with some strong epithet in Dutch. 
He can pick out each particular mule for chastisement with his long 
whip, but frequently jumps off the coach and runs beside them and 
encourages them by voice and lash. Having got them into a trot, he 
" jumps on to the step of the coach door and peers in at the passengers 
before clambering on the box again. 

By ten o’clock in the morning we reached Fort Charter. The place 
is marked in large letters on maps of Rhodesia, but it scarcely contains 
as many houses, or even huts, as there are letters in the words. The 
good breakfast we got there, however, fully compensated for any other 
defects. The meal was served at the house of the one farmer of 
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the district, who appears to be a keen and enterprising agriculturist. 
He keeps large herds of cattle, has a good supply of poultry, and shows 
a well-stocked garden and orchard, in which apples, apricots, peaches, 
pears, guavas, and many other kinds of fruit-trees flourish. After this 
soothing change we started again over the dreary “ Charter flats,” which 
were one continuous bog owing to recent rain. The mules splashed 
along at a foot-pace, while we experienced several hours of burning 
sun and heat, which was followed by a gloomy evening, with heavy 
clouds that closed in with thunder and rain. Some time in the night 
we reached Gukeldoven, when our fellow-travellers left us, as they had 
to wait there two days for a post-cart in which to continue their jour- 
ney. We were to stop an hour or more, but as the one room was occu- 
pied, we were content to eat some dinner and try to get a short sleep 
in the coach. Our little rest was broken by vivid lightning, crashing 
thunder, and by such heavy rain that we had to hold our umbrellas up 
inside the coach ! 

This downpour did not improve the roads; and when we lumbered 
on towards morning, but still in the dark, we found the mud heavier 
and the pace slower than before. The first excitement after daylight 
was the appearance of wild ostriches, a fine cock bird and two hens, a 
sight which is now extremely rare. The next incident was hardly so 
pleasant. We were endeavoring to eat some breakfast, helping our- 
selves out of our basket, which was on the floor of the coach, when 
down we went into a drift—this time to cross a rather formidable river, 
the Sebakwe. The rains of the previous night had swollen it consider- 
ably and we were made aware of the fact by the basket which contained 
our breakfast beginning to float, while some six inches of water surged 
round our feet. Later in the day we arrived at one of the stables—a 
tin shed with thorn zariba; there we found further traces of the storm: 
six out of the ten mules had been killed by lightning. We seemed to 
delay longer than is usual at these halting-places. The scene was any- 
thing but pleasant, with great vultures hovering around. During the 
afternoon we reached a place famous for its mud, called Lalapan, from 
a Kaffir word signifying “to lie down,” so named from the number of 
wagons and oxen which come to grief there. 

Lalapan was true to its tradition: the coach came to a stand-still. 
We were told to get out, and accordingly did so, our feet vanishing at 
each step in black mud. A wagon which had broken down blocked the 
passage of the drift. The driver informed us that the chances were in 
favor of the coach upsetting in the drift, which he was going to try 
to cross by a circuitous route, and that we must find our own way over 
as best we might. I was still hunting about for the least muddy and 
most shallow part of the water when the driver (who had taken off his 
boots and stockings) gallantly came to the rescue and carried me safely 
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through this “slough of despond.” Before we left the spot we had the 
satisfaction of seeing thirty-four oxen, “spanned” together, drag the 
dilapidated wagon out of the drift. 

It is marvellous how much a coach will stand without being quite 
overturned. Over and over again that evening, as we approached Gwelo 
through the black mud, I thought we were really upset, but after sub- 
siding at an angle of forty-five degrees in a black hole half full of 
water, we always, somehow, found ourselves out of it again, though 
only to be tossed into a similar hole on the other side. At length Gwelo 
and a good dinner, in quite a smart hotel, were reached, and we were 
told we could have two hours’ rest. How gladly did I throw myself 
down on a really comfortable bed and close my tired eyes! But scarcely 
had I done so when there came a rap at the door, and the hotel-keeper 
called to us to come out at once, as the roads were in such a bad state 
that unless we started without delay we could not hope to reach Bula- 
wayo before dark the next day. 

By that time we were in a resigned condition of torpor, reduced to 
a sort of pulp by bumps and bruises. We took our places, therefore, 
in the coach, and, in a feeble, listless way, prepared for twenty-four 
hours more of ceaseless, sleepless jolting. But even these came to an 
end, and what was left of us was landed safely at the Grand Hotel, 
Bulawayo. 

Truly, Bulawayo needs to be very attractive to compensate for the 
discomforts of reaching it. But on looking back at the kindly wel- 
come we received, the pleasant days “in town,”—as they say there,— 
and the still more charming days in the Matopo hills, we feel we can 
forgive the coach and forget its torments. . 

The return journey was, perhaps, the greatest trial, as we knew 
what we were in for. But there was no monotony; the two journeys 
were very different. In going we had the coach nearly to ourselves, and 
being light, it bounced about in its most lively manner. On the return 
journey it was frll to overflowing, and being heavily laden, it stuck 
fast more frequently. A fresh lot of four hundred volunteers left Bula- 
wayo for the front while we were there, and this added to the alarm 
of the more timid inhabitants, who made a rush to get away. Food too 
was very dear; no vegetables could be got except at exorbitant prices; 
potatoes fetched from ten pounds to fifteen pounds a sack. Every place 
in the coach was taken. 

For the first twenty-four hours—that is, as far as Gwelo—we were 
thirteen people and a little boy and two dogs inside; this did not allow 
much room for stretching stiff and tired limbs. After Gwelo the coach 
was changed for a smaller one, to hold nine people, and we were eight ; 
but that was heavy enough. We took four hours to do seven miles, and 
about every half hour the men were called upon to get out. Ladies 
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are occasionally allowed to remain in, but unless it were actually to 
wade across a drift, they prefer getting out to being played cup-and-ball 
with inside. Our fellow-passengers were all equally tired, but equally 
philosophical and resigned. No one thinks of grumbling at the dis- 
comforts; they are taken as a matter of course. Each night, as the 
darkness closed in, they enlivened us with stories of adventure of which 
lions were the central feature, and many of the incidents were sup- 
posed to have taken place near the district we happened to be traversing. 
But my nerves were ready for anything by that time—even lions! 

The last night we came to an unusually bad bit of road. The driver 
kindly informed us that, in spite of our good luck hitherto, we might 
fully expect to be upset during the next stage. Thus prepared, we 
started on in the darkness, holding on more firmly than usual. Then 
the silence was broken by the passenger who rarely spoke. In a solemn 
voice he said, “ On my last journey this coach was overturned just at 
this spot and one passenger was killed dead on the spot!” We passed 
safely, however. 

At about three o’clock in the morning an unusually loud cracking 
of whips warned us that our troubles were over and that we were 
approaching Salisbury. I do not think anyone was sorry that drive was 
at an end. Time has healed the bruises, and we can now look back 


with equanimity, even with pleasure, to our never-to-be-forgotten coach 


journey. 


- 


THE DANDELION 
BY LILLIAN HOWARD CORT 


E smoothed with pride his yellow hair,— 
H He liked its color, vain young chap,— 
And pitied Daisy just because 
She tucked hers in her snowy cap. 
“Oh, ho,” he cried, “ my hair’s so thick, 
I couldn’t do that if I tried.” 
“ You’d keep it longer if you did,” 
The Daisy with a smile replied. 
Alas, her words were all too true, 
For, left uncovered day and night, 
The sun and rain beat on his head 
And turned his golden locks to white. 
And soon a dreadful thing occurred, 
At which the Daisy looked appalled, 
A blustering wind swept by, and lo! 
He left the poor old fellow bald. 





THE PERSECUTION OF A PUP 
By Cy Warman 


Author of ‘‘Frontier Stories,’ ‘The Story of the Railroad,” etc. 
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HEN they wanted to wean Spot they took him to town, where 

W he became the playmate: of a little boy and a little girl 

whose home was the ldst house on the left as you passed out . 

into the country. The first night he cried constantly for his mother, 

who was out at the kennels, and his mother at the kennels cried for 

him. The next day he learned to lap milk from a saucer, and that 

night he slept like a tired child. In a few days he learned to follow 
the little boy and the little girl and to run and play with them. 

In front of this house, as already intimated, the avenue ended and 
the road began. At the other end of that road there lived a squatter 
who was not a nice person to know. He had a reputation for taking 
things that did not belong to him, and the game-wardens knew he 
trapped deer out of season, but they could not catch him. No par- 
ticular country, clan, or tribe could be condemned on account of the 
squatter, for many had contributed to his make-up, including the 
African and the Indian. He was a curious composite collection of 
cussedness that could scarcely be matched on the American continent. 
His hogan was the last house on the rough road that ran away to the 
hills. It should have been on Bitter Creek, for he was bad. Beyond 
his house there was a trail, and at the end of the trail a wilderness. 

Two or three times each month the squatter passed in and out of 
the town, and when he saw the hound pup playing with the children 
on the wide lawn he coveted the pup. ‘Two or three times he stopped, 
rang the side-door bell, and asked if they wanted some new potatoes, 
though he knew he had no potatoes. 

The father of the children was very fond of dogs and was master 
of the hounds. He caused the gardener to build a nice little home 
for the pup under the wood-shed where he would be sheltered from 
the sun and rain. The pup prospered and grew round and plump. 
He could not have been happier out at the kennels than here with the 
happy children. 

In addition to playing with his little playmates he had great fun 
chasing cats. . Over the front lawn, the side-yard, the back-yard, the 
barn-lot he reigned, and everyone about the place liked him and 
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laughed at him. Sometimes stray chickens from over beyond the 
cross street, which was in the country, came in, and when Spot saw 
them he made a run for them that sent them screaming and fluttering 
over the low iron fence. One day a little wasp of a game-cock slipped 
through between the pickets, and when Spot saw him he went for him. 
The little boy and the little girl watched him lope down the lawn, his 
tail swinging round and round like a switchman’s arm in a back-up 
signal. The game-cock stood his ground until Spot was only about 
four inches away, when he moved to one side as the pup panted past 
him. The pup stopped, went about, and made another run at the 
chicken, but the cock side-stepped. Spot appeared to see here what 
promised to be a great game of bumble puppy, but the game-cock was 
_ not playful. After tilting his head this‘way and that way and giving 
the cock another back-up signal with his tail, the pup started to walk 
the chicken down. He approached slowly, two or three steps at a 
time. When he had come up to within a few feet of the cock he 
rushed him. It never once occurred to the game-cock to caitiff, but 
when the pup approached he winged himself up about eleven inches 
from the lawn. As the pup passed under the cock hooked him in 
behind with his keen gaffs, and the pup screamed murder. Making a 
wide circle he loped back to his friends. 

After flapping his wings and crowing loudly the little game-cock 
walked away to the country again, while the boy, red-faced and severe 
looking, heaved great imaginary stones at the scene of the trouble. 
The frightened pup put his head down in his mistress’s lap and cried 
himself to sleep. Once he woke with a start and a little cry, and then 
with a long, deep, quivering sob he fell asleep again, while the child 
patted and petted and little-mothered him in that gentle way that 
women have with things they love. 


Under the arch of the evergreen gate the squatter slouched into the 
side-yard one sultry Saturday afternoon. The little girl was having 
a party. Instinctively the little folks shrank from the strong, rough 
man, but the pup bounded out, jumping two jumps forward and one 
back, with an occasional half jump sidewise. Encouraged by the pup, 
the little girl stepped out from the group, called “Spot! Spot!” 
stamped her feet, and then waited. The squatter made an awkward 
grab at his soiled cap and asked for a drink of water. The little girl 
tripped off to fetch it, while the squatter petted the pup and called him 
by his name. When the man passed out under the green gateway the 
pup followed him. Across the front lawn he loped, while the squatter, 
pretending not to notice him, stopped occasionally, called him Spot, 
and petted him. At the gate the pup stopped, but the man, fooling 
with his horse’s harness, kept calling “ Spot! nice Spot! Come, Spot!” 
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and presently the pup romped out. The squatter scooped him up with 
one big hand and dropped him in the front part of his one-horse wagon. 

At first Spot thought it was all a joke, but when the man began. 
to whip up and a cloud of dust rose between him and his home he 
tried to jump out. “Lay down, you kyote,” yelled the squatter, “lay 
down,” and he put a number ten boot on the pup’s ribs and pressed 
him up against the front end-gate. The old wagon rattled on, the dust 
drifted over the dash and settled in suffocating clouds on the luckless 
pup. For the twentieth time the squatter glanced back, and finding 
the white road still clear of pursuers, he pulled a long black bottle 
from a heap of old bags and drank. Hours of this agony the pup 
had, and many a long, strong pull the man had at his big, black bottle. 

The merry, laughing children, busy at their play-house games, did 
not miss Spot until the day was drawing to a close. They hunted high 
and low, but to no purpose. The little girl’s pillow was wet with 
weeping that night, and the boy promised to do great violence to the 
man that stole their puppy-dog. 

The sun had dropped behind the hills when the old horse stumbled 
up to the back door of the cabin which was to be Spot’s new home. 
A young woman, half Indian, came out and squatted on a rough stone 
that served as a step at the rear door. The man lifted the limp pup 
and dropped him at the woman’s feet. The latter held a hand out, 
and when Spot saw it he dragged himself up into her lap. The squat- 
ter tumbled from the seat, caught the pup by the neck, and threw him 
back over the wagon. “ Now you keep yer han’s offen that thare pup, 
—unerstan’ !” he snapped, glaring at the woman, who shrank back into 
the dark room. “TI brung ’im out ’ere to larn *im some sense,” he 
growled, unhitching his horse. 

That night Spot slept on the bare ground under the old wagon, 
and when the squatter came out next morning was able to stand up 
and walk. He had not eaten for twenty-four hours, but had cpoled 
his hot, swollen tongue in the crystal waters of the little river that 
came out of the hills near the squatter’s house. 

While the man looked after the thin horse the woman gave Spot 
some crusts of bread soaked in goat’s milk. With a warm breakfast 
Spot so forgot himself and his troubles as to run down the path to 
meet the man as he came from the corral. A big boot struck the pup 
and tumbled him over. Picking himself up, he came romping at the 
man’s feet again as if to say, “I knew it was an accident,” but this 
time the boot drew back, swung like a pendulum, caught the pup in 
the middle, and sent him whirling ten feet away. ‘“ That’s the biggest 
fool pup I ever see,” he said to his wife as he entered the house. “ You 
kick ’im an’ he’ll come rite back for more. Kids and wimmin’ll spile 
the best dog ever lived—but I’ll Varn ’im.” 
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The semi-savage, unsatisfied soul of the half-white woman longed 
for the love of some living thing. Her heart warmed to the pup, but 
she dared not show it when the man was about. For every caress she 
gave him the squatter gave him a kick. 

In a little while the pup seemed to understand that the man was 
jealous of him, and to hide his feelings for his mistress when his master 
was near. By the end of the summer Spot had grown to be a pretty 
tough pup—a good chunk of a dog, as the squatter would say. He had 
learned to rough it, to avoid the sun and rain, and the squatter’s boot. 

One day, when the man had been with the black bottle, he caught 
the pup drinking warm milk from.a broken crock, and kicked him as 
hard as he could kick. The pup landed on the second strand of a low, 
barbed-wire fence. Going in he caught, tangled the two top wires 
about him, and hung there. The more he pulled down the harder the 
twisted wires pressed against him, and the more he -tried to free him- 
self the deeper the barbs bit into his flesh The woman heard him 
scream and ran out to rescue him. This all the more enraged the 
squatter. Catching the woman by the shoulder, he threw her back 
and proceeded to kick the pup out of his trouble. 

Now a dog has a world of sense. Spot knew that the woman 
wanted to help him. He knew too, when the man approached, that he 
would only add to his agony. As the big boot swung the pup yelled. 
Terrific as the blow was, it failed to free him, and again the big boot 
swung. The pup was almost blind, hanging head down and suffering 
so. Blood was on the squatter’s boot, but he kept kicking away until 
the tortured animal tore loose. The moment the pup got to his feet 
he started for the hills. He knew his mistress was powerless to protect 
him. His flesh was torn, his hide ripped open in a dozen places. He 
could not run very fast, at least he did not until he glanced back and 
saw the squatter coming after him. That was enough. He forgot his 
hurt, and, laying his short, sharp stubs of ears back, he made a dun- 
colored streak in the stunted shrubbery of the foot-hills. 

At the top of a ridge, half a mile away, he stopped and looked 
back. Seeing that he was at last free from his tormenter, he lay 
down upon a flat rock to rest, and finally = asleep from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

The sun had gone down when he awoke with a start. Trembling, 
he stood up with an awful sense of danger. He moved his feet and 
twisted his stiff neck to make sure that he still lived. He smelled a 
strange smell, and, turning, saw a mountain lion crouching ten feet 
away. Instantly he tumbled from the shelf of rock into the narrow 
ravine up which he had travelled that morning. The pup had scarcely 
slipped from the stone when the lion leaped on it, only to find that the 
quarry was gone. The pool of blood that the dog had left kept the 
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wild beast busy until the outcast had dragged himself down as near 
as his idea of safety would allow him to come to the ranch-house. 

The next morning the man went out to find the pup, but the pup 
saw him first. All the squatter saw was the pup’s tail as it went 
around a rock. 

Weeks after, when prowling in the foot-hills, the squatter came 
upon a lion. Waiting for an opening for a dead shot, the man saw 
that the lion was creeping up on something. It might be a deer, and, 
although the deer season was past, there would be no harm in taking 
a dead or wounded deer from a lion. So he waited, but a moment 
later the wreck of a dog that he had tortured into madness and turned 
against mankind bounded out of a clump of alders and ran straight 
for him. The moment the dog saw the man he turned and raced 
back into the wilderness, preferring to take chances with the lion to 
another meeting with the man. 

Hating him for having escaped, the squatter raised his rifle and 
sent a leaden missile crashing through the cedars where the dog was 
getting away. 

One day the dog stooped to drink at a clear pool of water, and 
when he saw his mirrored self he backed away, growled, and then went 
to another place and drank where his image was lost in the ripple of 
the rill. Always after he shunned that particular pool, for in it he 
had seen a strange wild animal, with a hideous head, like the head 
of a hyena, and hair that stood out stiff like the plumage of a porcu- 
pine. 

One moonlight night, while making his way down a narrow caiion, 
the dog came face to face with a young wolf. They both stopped, half 
defiant, half afraid, and glared at each other. Each disputed the 
other’s trail, both were hungry, but neither felt sure that the other 
would be good and proper food. The wolf had been wounded, and the 
wound was fresh. That day a bullet from the squatter’s gun had 
ploughed a shallow furrow across the back of her neck. Out to the 
outcast wolf a wave of sympathy went from the wandering canine, 
and an answering wave came back. In some way, as yet unknown to 
man, they sent brief, wireless messages back and forth across the un- 
tracked snow. The wolf lifted her nose that had been pointing straight 
out at the dog, and the dog lowered his head and took a few steps 
forward. When he stopped and wagged his tail the wolf advanced 
a few feet, assumed a natural pose, and waited. They were beginning 
to understand each other. At that moment a cotton-tail, chased by a 
fox, darted ’round a rock and brought up midway between the wolf 
and the dog. Before the frightened rabbit could recover from his 
first surprise they were both upon him. The luckless rabbit perished 
ignominiously, almost instantly. 
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In a little while the wolf was leading off up the cafion, the dog 
following close behind her, leaving only a red spot on the snow where 
the cotton-tail had died. 

After that the wolf and the wild dog hunted together, killed 
together, ate and slept together. There were no other wolves near the 
squatter’s ranch. The same hard man who had hammered the gentle- 
ness and kicked the kindness out of the dog had killed her parents, 
made her an orphan, and him an outlaw. The dog was not much of a 
beauty, but he was company, and that was what she lacked. She took 
him on long runs into the wilderness, showed him her hiding places— 
dark caves with doors barely big enough to let them in and narrow 
enough to shut out his arch enemy, the lion. He showed her the way 
to the squatter’s ranch, and she taught him all the tricks known to the 
hunting and hunted habitants of the hills. 

One night when they were nosing about the squatter’s corral Spot 
saw a piece of cold roast beef hanging on a barb of the wire fence. 
He was in the act of reaching for it when the wolf sprang between 
him and the bait, beneath which a cruel steel trap yawned, and into 
which the dog was walking. The wolf stood on her hind feet, put her 
front feet over carefully between the barbs, lifted the prize, and backed 
away. Many a trap did the squatter set for the dog and his consort, 
and many a lonely hour he kept watch at the window of his cabin, 
rifle in hand, but the wolf and the wild dog avoided his trap and 
his gun. 

At the end of a year weird tales of strange wild animals began to 
come into the town from the hills. Spot’s short, sharp ears, that had 
been shortened and sharpened by the squatter’s sheep-shears, gave him 
a fierce, wild look that made the half-breed trappers cross themselves 
when they saw him. 

Two years in the wilderness, and the runaway dog was as wild as 
his wolf-wife and as cunning as a fox. More than once had: he caused 
the squatter to curse the day he brought him out to the hills to “ Yarn” 
him, for he taught his children and his children’s children to prey on 
his persecutor and disturb his peace. 

One night, near the end of a long, hard winter, when the snow 
was deep and the hunting bad, the wolf and the wild dog went down 
the gulch. The night was moonless and the stars were obscured 
by cold, gray clouds. While the squatter slept they stole into his 
corral and strangled his goat. The cry of the dying goat brought the 
man to her rescue, but so hastily that he arrived wholly unarmed. The 
dog saw him coming and cleared the fence, but the wolf, with her 
teeth in the goat’s neck, saw nothing until the squatter grabbed her by 
the hind legs and kicked her loose. Turning, she began snapping at 
her captor, and as often as she reached him her sharp teeth cut deep 
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into his flesh. Seeing his companion in danger, the dog returned and 
tackled the man, sinking his teeth in one of the squatter’s legs. 

The squatter yelled as the pup had yelled when he was caught in 
the wire fence and kicked out, and now, as then, the woman came to 
the rescue. She carried the rifle and fired it off as she came into the 
corral. At the crack of the gun the wolf and the wild dog went over 
the fence and up the caiion. 

For many days the squatter lay in his cabin, moaning, weak from 
the loss of blood. During these days he had ample time to think over 
his past life and muse upon the general effect of man’s inhumanity to. 
other animals. 

In time the squatter recovered, but the following winter brought 
such a pest of wolf-dogs in the foot-hills that he was forced to give up 
every animal he owned save the cayuse and the cat. 


* 


THE SOUND OF THE AXE 


BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER 


Meant some new breed of wolf or hound,— 
But the bull who led them understood, 
And made for the North and a wilder wood. 


13 young moose thought this alien sound 


The lynx-cat snarled his hate and fear, 
Snorted shrill the listening deer,— 

A flash of gray, a flash of red, 

Showed where lynx and red deer fled. 


Out from his lair the black bear flung, 
Left his mate to carry her young, 
Headlong fled to a distant den,— 

He knew this sound was a sound of men! 


Soon but faint, receding tracks 
Remain to a forest plagued by the axe! 





THE WITCH OF THE HUNT 
By Alfred Stoddart 


$ 


HE spring races of the Meadowthorpe Hunt Club were in prog- 
T ress. Along the improvised race-course which partially sur- 
rounded the polo-field and skirted the lawn of the club-house 
a number of vehicles of various sorts, ranging from four-in-hand 
coaches to break-carts, were drawn up, and the whole scene, the fresh 
green of the turf lighted by the gay gowns of the women, the blue sky 
overhead, and the smiling landscape all around, was one which might 
readily defy the brush of an artist. 

A little, blue-eyed girl, whose trim riding-habit betrayed a perfect 
figure, albeit slight, and whose sunny hair beneath her straw riding-hat 
escaped in tiny ringlets, as though defying the attempted severity of 
its “doing up,” whose dainty feet in swagger riding-boots could just 
be seen beneath the habit fastened up to her waist, Peggy Strangeways, 
the “‘ Witch of Meadowthorpe,” made her way unescorted and unat- 
tended from the club-house porch through the throng of carriages and 
people to the improvised paddock, where a tent had been erected to 
shelter the Clerk of the Scales and his paraphernalia. 

The Witch of Meadowthorpe had won her title not from the spells 
which she cast over mankind, although she often amused herself in this 
very manner, but by her wonderful influence over horses. Not only 
did she “witch the world” with horsemanship, but the horse as well. 
She seemed to cast a spell over all equine nature. The most vicious 
brute in her hands was as gentle as a Shetland pony. Don’t smile. 
Such things do not belong to the realm of pure fiction. There are 
really folk whom horses know and understand—all but the criminal 
degenerates of horse-kind, who will not know and do not wish to 
understand. 

Peggy made her way into the weighing-tent and the men stood aside 
respectfully to let her pass. The Meadowthorpe races are entirely free 
from any rough or common element, and there was nothing strange or 
inappropriate in a woman, especially Peggy Strangeways, going into the 
weighing-tent. She was in search of someone. Had anyone seen John 
Fogarty ? 

“ Mornin’, Miss Peggy,” said Fogarty a moment later when she 
encountered him just outside the tent. The bell had just rung for the 
first race—a polo-pony affair—and there was much excitement in get- 
ting the little racers saddled and off to the starting-post. 
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“ Good-morning, John. Are you going to start Whalebone ?” 

“Deed we are, Miss, but as for stoppin’ him—vwell, that’s another 
matter,” said Fogarty, his honest red face lighting up with pleasure 
at his own wit. 

“ How is Mr. Braddon this morning ?” 

“TI guess Mr. Jack must be getting all right again. He was 
a-cussin’ pretty strong this morning ’cause he couldn’t ride instead 0’ 
settin’ trussed up like an ole woman in a run-about, with two broken 
ribs and a collar-bone busted.” 

“Ts he here yet?” 

“Not he. But he’ll be here in time to see Whalebone break Tim 
Grogan’s neck for him.” 

“Don’t talk so, John. You make me shudder. Whalebone can’t be 
so bad as all that.” 

““T’ve handled some bad uns, Miss, and I don’t want a wuss one 
than Whalebone—when he is bad. For he’s like a lot more good horses 
and some women,—beggin’ your pardon, Miss,—just like the little girl, 
you know, with a curl down the middle of her forrid. When’s he’s 
good he’s orful good, but when he’s bad he’s ’orrid.” 

“ John,” said Peggy, after Fogarty had finished his eulogy, “ step 
aside a little. I want to speak to you quietly.” 

She whispered a few words into Fogarty’s respectfully inclined ear 
which brought a look of horror to his honest face, and to which he 
vouchsafed no answer but a decided shake of his head in the negative. 
A few more words from Peggy elicited nothing more than further and 
more decided shakes of the head, but Peggy’s witchcraft was not for 
nothing. 

By and by honest John Fogarty’s head ceased wagging sideways 
and remained stationary, and ultimately it went up and down, slowly 
and reluctantly, but still up and down. Peggy’s witchcraft had at last 
prevailed. Whereupon the witch, having cast her spell, gave him a 
few parting injunctions and vanished, leaving Fogarty as bewildered 
and anxious as was ever an honest Irishman. 

Jack Braddon had been laid up for the last two weeks with two 
ribs and a collar-bone broken. Gossip had it that there had been 
another fracture of a far more serious nature—in short, that Peggy 
Strangeways had broken his heart. Certainly Jack was in a very blue 
and despondent condition for a man who had only sustained such in- 
juries as are.looked upon as the fortunes of war in the hunting-field. 

It did seem a little rough. After hunting and dancing and flirting 
with him all winter, Peggy had suddenly sent Jack about his business 
with the advent of spring for no apparent reason whatever, at least no 
reason which was apparent to the Meadowthorpe set. 

There was no logical reason why she shouldn’t marry Jack Braddon. 
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He was well off, young, good-looking, and as passionately fond of horses 
as was Peggy herself. All Meadowthorpe, except a few impressionable 
young men who had been touched themselves by Peggy’s witchcraft, 
had arranged the match some months back, and it was looked upon as 
highly inconsiderate of Peggy to upset their plans. But upset them 
she did, and Jack Braddon’s too, for some reason known but to herself, 
and doubtless a good and sufficient one in her own estimation. After 
all, she was one of the two persons most concerned in the matter. 

Jack had entered Whalebone in the steeple-chase more in a spirit of 
bravado than ambition to win it. To tell the truth, he did not expect 
the horse to stand any chance of winning. Whalebone was a recent 
purchase, an animal of which he knew nothing except that he had a 
devilish temper and considerable speed when he chose to run straight, 
which was not often. He was a chestnut, fully sixteen hands high and 
a grand type of a thoroughbred. 

As Jack could not ride himself, he would not ask any of his friends 
to ride the brute, so Fogarty, his head man, had orders to put a pro- 
fessional up, Tim Grogan, a young Irishman who had gotten quite a 
reputation as a light-weight steeple-chase jockey. Jack’s interest in 
the whole affair was lukewarm at the best, and he only drove on the 
course in time to see the Hunters’ Cup Steeple-Chase run off. 

The saddling-bell had sounded and a bugle blast had summoned the 
horses to the starting-point, some quarter of a mile away. Jack saw 
Whalebone, his ears laid back and the whites of eyes showing, swathed 
in his clothing, being led up and down by a groom in front of the 
weighing-tent. 

Then Fogarty came out of the tent accompanied by a slight figure 
wearing Jack’s racing colors. 

“Thunder!” said Jack to himself, “that boy can never hold the 
horse.” ) 

But Fogarty gave the jockey a “leg up,” and Whalebone, after 
lashing out vigorously once or twice, put his head down and went off 
quite peaceably in a romping gallop, his rider sitting him easily in 
spite of the awkward gait. 

At the post, however, he seemed to repent of his good behavior and 
raised a terrible commotion. The other horses were all lined up and 
standing quietly waiting for the word when Whalebone, by a kind of 
sidelong waltzing manceuvre, managed to break up and demoralize the 
whole lot. 

Having succeeded in doing this he made a sudden and determined 
bolt for the rear, but was, fortunately, brought up short by his plucky 
rider before he got under full speed. There was a delay of several 
minutes before Whalebone returned to the place chosen to start the 
steeple-chase from, but when he did so he presented the truly astound- 
ing spectacle of a handsome chestnut horse walking soberly to his 
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allotted place in the line with the air of an equine who never in all his 
life was guilty of the slightest indiscretion. 

Finally, having bunched all of the eight starters fairly well and 
gotten them all in motion, the starter dropped his flag, and the well- 
known cry, “ They’re off!” was heard from the club-house lawn, nearly 
a quarter of a mile distant. The steeple-chase course lay along the 
valley skirting the hillside and, at first, away from the club-house, to 
which it returned in a straight line for the last mile. 

Jack Braddon was watching the start through his field-glasses, 
when suddenly he dropped them with a short exclamation. 

“ Oh, I say, Goring,” he shouted to Ralph Goring, who happened by 
on horseback at that moment, “lend me your horse.” 

“ When ?” 

“ Now—right away!” shouted Jack, excitedly clambering down with 
some difficulty from his carriage. “Here! somebody hold this horse. 
Quick, Ralph, for Heaven’s sake !” 

“ But you can’t ride with all your broken bones,” persisted Ralph, 
as he threw himself from the horse. 

“Broken fiddlesticks!” cried Jack as he hoisted himself upon 
Ralph’s bay mare and sent her off in a gallop. 

By this time the horses in the steeple-chase were out of sight, having 
gone around a small grove which concealed them from the crowd for a 
few moments, and Jack on Ralph Goring’s mare was galloping over the 
course as if to intercept them. There were three or four fences in 
his way, but he stopped for nothing, and, fortunately, the bay mare 
was equal to the occasion. 

Those who saw him and knew of his damaged frame marvelled 
greatly, and Ralph Goring held his breath. “The man is mad—stark 
mad,” he said to himself. In a few moments Jack too was lost to the 
view of the crowd on the club-house lawn. 

Then the cry arose, “ Here they come!” and down the valley, fully 
a mile away, could be discerned a little group of galloping horses as 
they turned into the long stretch for home. Only two horses had been 
stopped by the fences and the other six were going well together. It 
would be a close thing for the gallop home. 

Ralph Goring picked up Jack Braddon’s abandoned field-glasses 
and levelled them at the flying group. The silk jackets of the riders 
were just becoming distinguishable. 

“By George!” he cried, “it will be close. You could cover them 
all with a blanket. No—one is dropping back. It looks like Whale- 
bone. Sulky, I fancy, the brute. Why don’t the boy use his whip?” 

“ Whalebone’s beaten anyway. He’s swerving. And Jack Braddon 
is galloping alongside—cursing the boy, no doubt. Lamplighter leads. 
Here they come!” and he put down the glasses. The horses were in 
plain view now. 
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True enough, Whalebone was five or six lengths behind the other 
five horses, which were going well together. He seemed to be at odds 
with his rider. Suddenly, however, a change came over him. His 
jockey was seen to lean over and stroke him on the shoulder, then to 
gather the reins and take a firm hold of his mouth. Whalebone shook 
his head once or twice and straightened out in earnest. Swiftly and 
steadily he closed up the gap between him and the other horses, and 
then he came through with a dash of speed simply phenomenal. The 
last remaining jump, a stiff four-foot fence, he took on almost even 
terms with Lamplighter, the leading horse, and all over the course they 
were shouting, “ Watch Whalebone! Watch Whalebone!” 

They came past the judges’ stand like a charge of cavalry, but 
Whalebone was a good two lengths in the lead. 

As Whalebone’s jockey pulled up Jack Braddon threw himself from 
his horse and grasped the winner by the bridle. A few moments later 
he assisted the exhausted rider to the weighing-tent to weigh out. 
Then they left the weighing-tent together, accompanied by John 
Fogarty. 

Jack Braddon was deathly pale. He had suffered untold agony 
from his injuries during his mad ride of the last few minutes, and, 
besides, he had other reasons for being pale. Once away from the 
weighing-tent he turned upon John Fogarty in a rage. . 

You can leave me to-day. Do you hear?” he cried. “ You’re not 
fit to be trusted. You shall have your month’s wages and go.” 

“He shall do nothing of the sort,” said the jockey. “It was my 
fault, and I”——— but the sentence was not finished. Somehow they 
had reached the club-house, and as they did so Jack fainted dead away 
from pain. The jockey gave a little cry, and then, as a number of 
people rushed to Jack’s assistance, disappeared up the stairs of the 
club-house. 

A few minutes later Peggy Strangeways came demurely down the 
steps and hastened into the little sitting-room where Jack lay on a 
couch. Only the doctor was with him, the former having cleared the 
room to keep Jack as quiet as possible until he could be removed to 
his own home. When Peggy entered the room the doctor, who knew 
a thing or two beyond the mere practice of medicine, discreetly retired. 

“ What on earth made you do such a thing, Peggy ?” asked Jack. 

“ Oh, I don’t know—amischief, I suppose.” 

“Will you promise me never to do a thing like that again?” con- 
tinued Jack. 

“ Why should I promise you?” 

“Peggy, you are not to be trusted alone. You ought to have a 
husband to look after you. Come, Peggy, say the word ?” 

And she said it—or, rather, she didn’t say it—which amounts to 
the same thing, as we all. know. 





THE MASTER OF FATE 


By Clinton Dangerfield 
Co 


E opened his eyes very quietly, believing himself still on ship- 
H board. Then he saw that the walls around him were rough 
gray rock, crudely mortared together, and instead of the port- 

hole a shutterless, paneless window let in the sunshine. 

Yet his bed might have belonged to the Marianne. It was a ship’s 
berth, fastened to the wall. 

Grown impatient of the riddle, he raised himself, but sharp pain 
darted through his ankle, and with this came a flood of recollections. 
He remembered now the horrible, helpless tossing of the wrecked vessel, 
the flight to the boats, their capsizing, and then how he had served to 
amuse the ocean in its tigerish sport. Again and again he had crawled 
up the beach only to be dragged back. Then when he had ceased, from 
mortal fatigue, to care what the issue was, the water took him and 

flung him high up out of harm’s reach. Then oblivion. 

How had he come here? He called, strongly and pettishly, and a 
man entered over whose shrewd and kindly face the word surgeon was 
written, even if his nervous, sensitive, but strong hands had not said 
it still more plainly. 

“Well, mon,” he said cheerily, “there’s a note of temper in the 
voice which says you are as much yoursel’ as ever.” 

“T did not mean it, Doctor, but I’m a bit perplexed. Did you 
find me on the shore? Were the others saved?” 

“There were na others,” said the Surgeon gravely. “I found ye 
on the shore, as ye say, an’ bar a twisted ankle and an overdose of salt 
water ye are not a pin the waur for a bit of rough sea handlin’.” 

“Where are we? This hut——” 

“TI dinna see why I should na tell ye the truth. This is the Roger 
Stanalaus group of islands, and we are the first colony, formerly crew 
of the Arion.” 

“The crew of the Arion? They were saved, all of them? Why, I 
had nearly a dozen personal friends among those passengers! For 
twelve months we believed them at the bottom of the sea.” 

“Of our bones were coral made? Na! We’re vara much alive. 
But we’ve had na word from the outside world for mony a day, an’ 
they’re keen to have speech of ye. For mysel’, I expect no news. I’ve 
neither kith nor kin. I’m fra Edinburgh.” 
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If his patient thought the last information superfluous, he did not 
say so. His thoughts changed from his friends’ safety to the name of 
the islands. 

“The Stanalaus group! Why, my uncle discovered them, about 
twenty years ago. They are utterly out of the way of passing steamers 
and a mere barren mass of stone. How have you lived ?” 

“Na so barren as your uncle thought. This central island is a 
little oasis. Up here, like a nest, snuggles a bit kingdom of a thousand 
acres or so, with rich soil, and we saved seeds from our wreck. Then 
we've seabirds’ eggs an’ fish, a vera nutritious diet.” 

“But, good God, we may be here fifty years before a steamer 
passes!” He clutched the Scotchman’s arm. “Do you appreciate 
that ?” 

“We've had some time in which to comprehend it,” said the Sur- 
geon dryly. “ And we take the matter accordin’ to our different dis- 
positions. To return to yoursel’. Can ye see some of the others soon ? 
They’ve had no news, as I said, an’ for some of them ye must hold 
the keys of life an’ death.” 

“ Let me rest a few moments. I will be ready soon.” 

“Surely, mon,” returned the Surgeon cheerily. “Call when ye’ve 
had time to think a bit.” 

He withdrew, and the other lay there, staring dreamily through 
the window. 

Then they really were all there—these people he imagined dead. 
They were of far more interest to him than the lost crew of his own 
ship, among whom he had no friends. 

Yes, all there, all ready to hang breathlessly on his lips. Droll 
that he should be awaited longingly by the very people who, in the 
London drawing-rooms, had made him feel that he was only ordinary 
Dick Fenton, good to carry a fan or pronounce on a glass of cham- 
pagne. Merely Dick Fenton, club idler and lounger, yet conscious all 
his life of a steady envy of the stronger natures who had bent Fate to 
their will. 

But his temperament had been fatally against him. He had drifted 
through life aware that he would always drift, though endowed with a 
sympathetic insight into the natures around him which a less indolent 
man would have used as a stepping-stone to power. 

What were those words the Surgeon used—“ the keys of life and 
death!” He laughed gently to himself. Nothing in them! They 
merely meant he was a walking newspaper to be cast aside when read. 
Well, for the present, at least, they must turn to him, and to him alone, 
for knowledge. After all, what was knowledge or life? Didn’t some 
old duffer say it was only—opinion? And in this case—— The half- 
blurred thought flashed to clearness at a single leap! 
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He, the driftwood, thrown up by the ocean, he was no less a person 
than the Master of Fate! For what he said they would all believe. 
That belief would lie undisturbed for perhaps a generation, long enough 
to shape their lives as he willed. Exultation flooded his whole being. 
They were his—his puppets. He would deal gently with them. He 
felt a tenderness that yet had in it an iron resolve, at variance with his 
past. Then a sweet but anxious voice floated in. 

“Oh Mr. McAlister, when will he see us?” 

The listener lifted his voice in response, “ Now, if you will.” 

The door opened hastily but quietly, and a slender figure crossed 
the threshold. Behind her loomed the manly form of a young fellow 
of perhaps six-and-twenty. The couple greeted him with an eagerness 
that touched him with a sense of luxury, and he answered smilingly 
their inquiries as to his own well-being. 

He knew the girl’s history, the details of her miserable married life ; 
knew still better the dissipated scoundrel whom she called husband, and 
whom she was obediently starting to rejoin when she boarded the 
Arion. He felt the question trembling on her lip. At last she said 
bravely: 

‘May I be selfish now? I want to ask for news?” She paused, 
leaned against the rough wall and said flatly, “ My husband ?—is he 
living ?” 

The Master of Fate did not answer immediately. He looked past 
her into the eyes of the waiting man near her and read an agony of 
anxiety. The young fellow’s hands were clinched until the Master of 
Fate fancied the nails were drawing blood. He swept the man’s face 
again, and was satisfied. Between these two was no guilty love. With 
happiness tempting them, and the world far away, they had been 
observant of the law. 

The Master of Fate spoke, clearly and unhesitatingly,— 

“Mrs. Lenox, your husband is dead. He died three months ago.” 

She gave a low cry and hid her face in her hands, but so great was 
the man’s relief that he pushed conventionality quite aside and caught 
her in his arms. 

“Thank God!” he said. “Thank God!” 

The Master of Fate smiled on them as they went away. They were 
jostled in the door by a brusque and hasty step, and a hoarse voice 
said irritably : 

“ What was McAlister about that he couldn’t let me know Fenton 
is ready to see visitors! He understands how much I have at stake!” 
Fenton did not need to see the face. This was the successful specu- 
lator, the man whose gains had swollen to such an immense bulk that 
they formed a huge power, which reached out crawling hands, strangling 
all opposition, and which had long ago taken the speculator himself 
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by the throat and wrung him dry of all thought except to increase its 
own gross body. 

Across the whipping waves it called him, and his enforced absence 
had painted the shadows of hell on his face. He waited for no courtesy 
questions, but poured out a dozen inquiries, the gist of all being the 
present condition of his fortune. 

“You are nervous about your money?” 

“Nervous!” the speculator grew purple over the weakness of the 
word. “Nervous! Good God! I can’t eat or sleep for thinking of it, 
and of how those fools will mismanage the market!” 

“Don’t you think,” said the Master of Fate composedly, “that 
your life here has proven what a precious time you used to spend for 
a beastly small return? You live as well here as there. Judging by 
your skin, you’re a long ways healthier.” 

“My fortune! ‘Tell me—you must have heard how it stands! My 
brother has inherited it, I suppose. What has he done with it?” 

He bent over the Master of Fate, clutching him fiercely, pouring 
down on him hot, feverish breath. The latter looked up with inscrut- 
able eyes. 

“ Your 0 is gone—every penny of it. He hadn’t your ability 
for such things.” 

The speculator staggered from the room, and the other raised him- 
self slightly to meet the frank, open countenance of the man he most 
admired, a stainless, white-haired soldier of fifty, beloved everywhere 
for his quiet modesty, although his men had endless tales to tell of their 
Colonel’s dash and bravery in the field. Sometimes they were wont to 
end by cursing the degenerate son who long ago had abandoned himself 
to the wildest dissipation, dragging his father’s name, as far as he 
could, in the very dust. But the father’s- love knew no shadow of 
turning. A few kindly words for the invalid, and then he faltered 
eagerly,— 

“My son—have you any news of him?” 

“Sit here,” said the Master of Fate, making room on the berth. 
“T have news of him. Just before I sailed there was a fire in one of 
the poor tenements. The people weren’t of much consequence, so when 
it was discovered that a child was trapped by the flames no one seemed 
to care to risk those terrible burning stairs, from which the trained 
firemen shrank. Then a man burst through the throng, fought his 
way up that crackling inferno, and, though crushed on the very thresh- 
old as he returned with his burden, the child was saved. If he had 
faults in life, they were redeemed by this unselfish sacrifice, this daunt- 
less act, that made him equal with the bravest.” 

He ceased. The gray head near him bowed low and hot tears wet 
the hand of the Master of Fate as the soldier murmured brokenly,— 
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* My lad, my noble lad, whom I always trusted and believed in— 
my hero boy!” 

Glorified by a sweet and holy sorrow, he moved away. The Master 
of Fate received the others, dealing out the replies he thought best for 
each. His fluent imagination never failed him. He kept every story 
keenly in hand, and when he rose from his couch he made no blunders. 

“ Ye’ve done the whole lot good by your comin’,” said the Surgeon 
two months afterwards. “They are all improved. Even the million- 
aire, who was always a maist disagreeable man, has begun to think of 
somethin’ beside his vera greasy dollars.” 


A year went by. From the highest pinnacle of rock floated a flag 
of distress, but no one hoped anything from it. The Master of Fate 
watched his creations prosper. He shared their humblest labors, but 
a new and strange dignity sat on him, which awakened in the others a 
wondering respect. Only the Scotch Surgeon was unaffected by it and 
‘ sometimes glanced so searchingly at the Master of Fate that another 
man might have been disconcerted. 

One bright day the colonists announced their intention of hunting 
turtle-eggs on an adjacent island, whose barren sands were considered 
first-class incubators by the whole turtle tribe. They were to make a 
day’s picnic of it, and when the Master of Fate volunteered to remain 
and watch over the flag they were all glad to avoid the thankless task, 
and soon disappeared, leaving him monarch of all he surveyed. 

He spent most of the morning in luxurious idling, and if he thought 
of the flag at all it was with a sense of amusement over such a useless 
precaution. Then suddenly he sprang up—was that speck on the 
horizon a ship? 

He ran for the field-glasses saved from the wreck, and adjusted 
them with shaking fingers. There she was, bearing gracefully onward. 
It needed no experience to see that she would pass close enough to see 
the flag. 

Most men would have regarded her as a gracious deliverer. The 
Master of Fate stared on her with tragic eyes. 

It was not for himself he suffered. No fear of exposure or shame 
troubled him, but he was agonized over the danger to his happy puppets. 
Were the ideal conditions surrounding them to be destroyed at a blow? 
Must all their healed wounds be torn open? 

Without 2 moment’s hesitation he ran for the ladder, but the ladder 
was gone. One of the sailors had taken it in pieces and carried it with 
him to construct temporary bridges for the women. And it was the 
only thing in the shape of timber on the island except a few battered 
pieces from the wreck used in finishing their stone huts and the flag- 
staff itself. 
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But the lonely occupant of the island was undaunted. With set 
teeth he vowed himself still Fate’s Master and began climbing the pin- 
nacle of rock. Never athletic, the task was cruelly hard; the sharp 
edges cut his fingers mercilessly, but if the flag were down, nothing 
else would attract attention. The little houses were in the central 
declivity and quite out of view, but overhead the bunting streamed 
gallantly to the breeze. 

He hugged the stone closer than any desperate wrestler ever did 
his opponent. Inch by inch he raised himself with muscles that ached 
wildly from the unaccustomed strain. Up, up, a yard nearer, then 
another, and then, just as he felt the world slipping from him, his 
hand grasped the base of the flagstaff. 

But the man who dominates fate does not buy his victories cheaply. 

The rotten wood broke in his fingers, and he was plunged, staff and 
all, to the jagged rocks below, while a dull crimson stain spread on the 
folds of the flag tangled and wrapped around him. 

The ship went swiftly along her foamy pathway. He saw the last 
speck of her shining sails die on the horizon. 

At sunset the colonists returned. ‘They missed the flag at once and 
hurried to the rock, where lay its fallen guardian. 

Over the wide bosom of the waters the dying sun cast an infinite 
beauty and lighted the satisfied face of the Master of Fate, who looked 
kindly into the anxious eyes around him, although he did not speak. 

The Surgeon thought him too nearly gone for words, but suddenly 
he found strength and raised himself on his elbow. 

“‘ You are all mine,” he cried clearly. “1, the Lover of Souls, gave 
you all you have! All you are I made you! Iam the Master of Fate!” 

He fell back. The Surgeon laid his head above the heart but heard 
no sound. Hot tears ran down the faces of the colonists. One of the 
women cried chokingly,— 

“To think he was delirious at the last !” 

But the Surgeon, who had risen and was gazing out to sea, made no 
murmur of assent. 
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TO THE BODY 
BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


HOU art the Body; dust both weak and strong, 
T Who knows but what thou art the Spirit too? 
Thou claim’st naught; but bowed in meekness long 
Thyself forever robs thee of thy due! 





PASSING THE LOVE OF 
WOMAN 


A TRAGEDY OF THE MOUNTAINS 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Author of ‘When Blades are Out and Love's Afield,’ ‘‘Hohenzollern,”’ 
‘*The Quiberon Touch,” etc. 
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HERE were but two women in the camp. Martie was one of 

T them, and Martie was the cause of it. The statement that it 

was on account of her they quarrelled, and it was through the 

quarrel that the terrible state of affairs was brought about, cannot be 
denied. . 

Martie and her mother—her mother was the other woman in the 
camp, and, except that she had been remotely responsible for Marty 
years before, she didn’t particularly count—had come to the rough little 
mining settlement with Marty’s father, a mining engineer, who repre- 
sented certain speculative holdings in the East which needed personal 
attention. 

Before they arrived the camp had been a fairly peaceable one: the 
boys got drunk just about so often, once in a while there was a shooting 
affair, but Medicine Dog was as orderly a camp as might have been 
found in Colorado. Until Martie came. It was a serpent, I believe, 
that introduced the trouble in the Garden of Eden. I wonder what the 
wild beasts thought of the advent of Eve? At any rate, Martie first 
reformed and then disorganized Medicine Dog. 

Following her arrival there was an ebullition of “boiled shirts,” 
—come by express in response to telegraphic communications with 
Denver, the first evidence of the reform. This was followed by the 
influx of a lone Chinaman, imported for the reboiling of the said shirts, 
his life, liberty, and the peaceful pursuit of his vocation over the tubs 
being guaranteed him by the camp, the second evidence of reform! 
There was a .consequent amelioration of manners, proportioned to the 
prevalence of shirt bosom, too. “Boiled shirts”—I use the language 
of the camp—are the beginning of that civilization of which “ plug 
hats” are the end. Medicine Dog never got that far, except in its 
dreams; even Martie was not quite equal to promoting the “plug 


hat.” 
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The saloon too felt the good—or evil, according to the point of 
view—effect of Martie’s presence, and the wonderful part of it was 
that Big Sam, who dispensed liquor, profanity, and on occasions, if 
necessary, bullets from his “ Colt’s 45,” from behind the bar, bore the 
situation philosophically. He was as much under Martie’s sway as 
anybody else. That was the last evidence of the reform. And when a 
preacher, a wandering missionary, came along, Big Sam cheerfully, if 
temporarily, suspended business one Sunday morning and they had 
services in the saloon, the preacher on the counter to conduct them, 
and Martie on a table where they could all see her, with a portable 
organ, to lead the singing. 

That was the only time Martie’s presence graced the saloon. The 
effect of her presence there was lasting. The boys could hardly swallow 
their whiskey during that or the next day. 

“Tt tastes as if it had sugar in it,” said Dan Casey mournfully, 
subtly referring to the sweetening effect of Martie’s visit. When it 
came to choosing between Martie and whiskey, the difficulties of the 
situation were enough to appal the stoutest heart in Medicine Dog. 

Casey signified his change of heart in the matter of clothing by 
trimming his beard—there was no barber in the camp yet—and by 
adding a green tie to his shirt, and when MacBurns appeared with a 
yellow silk streamer across his bestarched bosom, Casey took it as a direct 
reflection upon his religious and political views, and for a time Medicine 
Dog threatened to resume its pristine liveliness. 

The quarrel was compromised by Martie, for when she artfully 
caused the news to be circulated that she doted on red or blue ties and 
could not abide green or yellow ones, Casey and MacBurns discarded 
the colors of their choice and settled the affair by wearing Martie’s. 

Martie wore those colors herself. She-was the reddest-cheeked, 
bluest-eyed, and bonniest girl that had ever come across the moun- 
tains, so Medicine Dog swore unanimously, at any rate. As occasion 
served, the various members of the camp maintained Martie’s cause 
with strenuous and generally fatal effect to various gentlemen from 
other camps who were rashly inclined to question the assertion. Martie 
would have shone anywhere in the open air, and in womanless Medicine 
Dog she was a heroine, a queen. That was the beginning of disorgani- 
zation too. 

The two men hardest hit were Jack Elliott and Dick Sanderson. 
Elliott was a jolly, happy-go-lucky fellow,-Sanderson a quieter man, 
who complemented his companion admirably. They worked a rich 
claim together on the mountain side with good results. They were 
steady-going fellows and both were dead shots with the rifle. They were 
great-hearted young men, who loved each other with an affection that 
some men develop under certain circumstances for one another until a 
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woman intervenes. Martie intervened. Both men fell in love with 
her, and as they were men of education,—being fellow-graduates of the 
old University of Pennsylvania,—they were not content with the mere 
blind adoration which the rest of Medicine Dog exhibited. They wanted 
Martie, and as the days grew longer and they knew her better, they 
wanted her more and more. 

Each man dreamed dreams of a house on the mountain side over- 
looking the camp with Martie as its mistress and with himself as titular, 
if not actual, master. There had never been a wedding celebrated in 
the valley, and they were both united upon the desirability of having 
one. Each one, however, wanted to be the bridegroom ! 

Martie recognized the difference between these two men and the 
rest of the camp, although in no way did they hold themselves aloof 
from the general society of Medicine Dog—that would not have been. 
tolerated by the rest of the boys. She realized that either of them 
might legitimately aspire to her hand, for they were in an entirely 
different category from the rude, humble, faithful adorers like Big 
Sam and Casey and the boys, and Martie loved one of them. 

But Martie was a coquette. It wasn’t in a girl of Martie’s tempera- 
ment to be otherwise in a camp with a hundred men in love with her, 
the only other woman being Martie’s mother, and, as I said before, 
she didn’t count when Martie was around. And by degrees that which 
neither of the men wished, which both of them would fain have avoided, 
was brought about. There was a dissolution of partnership, a rupture 
of old associations, a shattering of ancient friendship. As is always 
the case, where both had loved, they now hated. 

I said that they were both good shots with the rifle. That hardly 
describes their capacities. If the mine had failed, they could have 
earned a fortune on any vaudeville stage. One of their “ stunts”’—as 
the boys called it—was really remarkable. Such was their confidence 
in each other that when one balanced a little can of whiskey on his 
head and the other bored a hole through it neatly with his rifle at a 
distance of sixty yards and upward the spectators hardly knew whether 
to admire the nerve of the can-holder or that of the marksman the 
more,—although Casey deprecated the performance on account of the 
liability of the whiskey to go to waste! They shot equally well, and 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other held the target. It had 
grown an old story to Medicine Dog, but strangers always wanted to 
see the feat- performed. After the tea between them they did it 
no more, of course. 

It was Martie who had separated ia, and it was Martie who 
brought them together again. Both men paid assiduous court to her, 
and she positively refused under any circumstances to give either a 
final answer until they became friends once more and swore to accept 
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her decision without prejudice to that friendship. Martie was a power, 


and she had her way. 
A reconciliation was effected, and the two men went back to work 


on their joint claim. 

Still, Martie hesitated over that decision. Some intuition told her 
that no promise would avail against the joy on the one hand and the 
disappointment on the other when she made a choice; but make it she 
must, and finally, after much hesitation, she announced that she chose 
Sanderson. His joy could not quite obliterate in her mind the impres- 
sion caused by Elliott’s grief. Elliott was too much of a man, how- 
ever, to make any open outcry. He believed that if Sanderson had 
been out of the way he would have been successful, and his belief was 
probably correct; but the matter had been decided, and he swallowed 
his disappointment as best he might and bore Sanderson’s triumph in 
silence. 

A sporty stranger came to Medicine Dog one day shortly after the 
engagement was announced, and the conversation in the saloon turned 
upon the marksmanship of the camp. Medicine Dog prided itself on 
the ability of Elliott and Sanderson. The stranger was incredulous, 
and wagers were made and the boys repaired in a body to the Elliott- 
Sanderson claim and told of the bets. Neither man was anxious for 
the test, but for the honor of the camp, and because of the disappoint- 
ment of the boys themselves, they felt that they could not refuse. Each 
volunteered to hold the can and each urged the other to shoot. Finally 
they agreed to settle the matter by tossing a coin,—the usual method 
of settling mooted points. 

Fate decided that Elliott was to use the rifle. He seized the weapon 
and started up the trail to get his distance. In that same moment a 
grim and ghastly temptation, proportioned in its appeal to the strength 
of his passion, entered his soul. If he killed Sanderson the field would 
be free. Martie’s affections were not so deeply engaged but that she 
niight be won. The idea whitened his lips and blanched his face and 
shook his hand, and it occurred at the same moment to Sanderson. 
He realized, as he walked across the clearing and backed up against a 
tree, the possibilities of the situation, and his own dark face went as 
white as that of his companion. But he was game. His emotion was 
not fear,—at least not fear for himself,—or if it were fear, it was for 
Elliott. As he prepared to receive the shot he prayed—and he was not 
a praying man; nobody much at Medicine Dog was in the habit of 
praying then—that Elliott might be equal to resisting the terrible 
demand. 

As for Elliott, his soul was torn in a perfect tempest. He real- 
ized nothing but the fact that there before him was the man who 
had won the object for which he would have given his soul, that 
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the man was unarmed, that if he shot him no power on earth could 
ever connect him with the crime of murder, for he could swear that 
it was an accident. The best of marksmen sometimes make blunders; 
all do not continually shoot with the accuracy of William Tell. Satan 
possessed the man’s soul for the moment. Ay, it was the woman who 
had tempted the man,—so it was in the Garden of Eden,—but this 
time a woman innocent and unwitting. Poor little Martie! She could 
not help it, after all. 

These thoughts crowded the minds of the two men as they took 
their stations. Elliott faced Sanderson and slowly raised his rifle. By 
a violent effort he mastered his trembling as he glanced along the pol- 
ished barrel and drew the exquisite bead upon the little black spot in 
the can where he should have sent the bullet. 

There was something in the air, in the attitude of the two men, 
in the situation, which suddenly broke upon the consciousness of the 
onlookers. They shifted uneasily. Finally Big Sam burst out, amid a 
chorus of approval: 

“For God’s sake, Elliott, don’t shoot! You’re not in the mood 
to-day, old man. We’ll willin’ly lose the bet. Give the stranger his 
money, boys.” 

It was Sanderson who broke the silence. 

“ What are you afraid of, Sam?” he cried, taking the can in his 
hands. “By Heaven, the man doesn’t live,” he shouted, translating 
everybody’s thought in his impetuosity, “that dare charge my partner 
with foul play !” 

“No, no, of course not,” came in expostulation from the crowd of 
spectators. 

“ That’s right, then,” said Sanderson calmly. “Go ahead, Jack. 
T’ll trust you.” 

He lifted the can again to his head, folded his arms, and faced his 
friend, a little smile on his lips. 

Once more Elliott lifted his gun, which he had dropped during the 
conversation. This time his nerves were quite steady. He glanced 
along the barrel again. Should he send a shot into that smiling face? 
—his friend’s face? A moment would determine. He aimed long and 
carefully at the target he had selected. 

The smile would have died away from Sanderson’s face had he not 
fixed it there by a determined effort. Elliott again so lingered over his 
aim that the men once more started to interfere. The tense situation 
was more than they could bear. What was the matter? 

Suddenly the devil that had possessed him released the miner. 
Elliott’s love for man passed his love for woman. He forgot Martie 
as he faced Sanderson. His courage came back to him and his clear- 
ness of vision. ‘ 
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He dropped his rifle, and before anyone could stop him, although 
Sanderson screamed, “ For God’s sake, Jack, don’t do it!” and the 
men surged towards him, he whipped out his pistol, pointed it at his 
own breast, pulled the trigger, and fell bleeding from a mortal wound 
through the right lung. 

“ Men,” he gasped out brokenly, “ you’re right—I was going to kill 
—him—on account of—Martie, you know, but—but he trusted me and 
—I could—not. Yet I’m a murderer—in the—sight of God—and 
my punishment—is—this. Dick—don’t tell Martie.” 

There was a look of peace on his face as they gathered around 
him. They drew back a little as Dick Sanderson knelt down and took 
him in his arms. 

“ Jack, Jack!” he sobbed, “ I knew your temptation, but I knew you 
wouldn’t shoot me, old man. You were braver than I. I don’t know 
what would have happened if the coin had flipped my way. Oh Jack, 
I wish to God you had killed me!” 

“ Now—I’m—forgiven,” whispered Elliott feebly, lifting his hand 
towards the other, and then he smiled, and then it was all over. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Sanderson, crying like a baby, as he rose to his 
feet, “he died for me.” 

“ And for Martie,” added Casey. . 

“Yes, and for Martie.” 

“ Stranger,” said Big Sam, turning to the man who had made the 
wager, “the money is yourn. I wish to God we'd never bet!” 

“Gentlemen,” said the stranger, “I don’t take no money from 
no gents wich is won under them circumstances, but if you gents “ll 
come down to the saloon and likker with me——” 

“ That’s handsome of you, stranger, but we don’t none of us git no 
likker in this camp to-day. That there saloon closes in Medicine Dog 
until arter the funeral of the best shot and the whitest-hearted and 
the finest gentleman that ever lived in the camp,” said Big Sam, turn- 
ing mournfully away. 
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A FORGOTTEN POET 


BY ARTHUR W. ATKINSON 


F his vast works men called sublime 
When fickle fame his brow did kiss, 
Naught, naught remains save one frail rhyme 
To hold him on the bridge of time, 
Above oblivion’s dark abyss. 





GRATSY 


By George Hyde Preston 
$ 


| T’ was late in the evening, and the streets in the neighborhood were 
quiet. 
Gratsy had been in the house for some time. He had entered 
without invitation, and in a manner quite ingenious. 

Nothing on the first floor had been appropriated by him except a 
piece of cold chicken. Silver was not in his line. He confined himself 
to money and jewels that were up to a certain standard and easily re- 
moved from their settings. 

Mounting the stairs, he walked stealthily about in the upper hall. 

“T like these old-fashioned houses,” he said to himself, “the tran- 
soms over the doors help business.” A light shone through one of 
them. 
Avoiding the room with the light, he made his silent round, and 
then returned to the hall. 

“ Nothing but a few rings and things in the kid’s room,” he mut- 
tered. “I wouldn’t like to take those. She might want ’em later. 
She’s a mighty pretty little kid.’ And Gratsy smiled and nodded to 
himself. 

Then he looked at the lighted transom and thought a moment, still 
smiling. 

“They’re sitting in there. It’s a fool trick, but Ill do it,” and 
cautiously drawing himself up, he looked in through the transom. 

The only person he saw in the room was a man, who stood facing 
a mirror and holding a pistol to his temple. 

Gratsy was shocked and forgot he was a burglar. “Hold on! 
Don’t do that!’ he cried. , 

The pistol clattered on the floor. The man wheeled and pulled 
open the door just as Gratsy dropped to the floor. The man stared 
at Gratsy. 

“What do you want? What are you doing here?” 

“ Well,” answered Gratsy apologetically,“ I guess I came to rob you, 
but a man who is going to kill himself ought not to mind that much.” 

“Why did you interfere? You could have done what you wanted 
to do all the easier if I had.” : 

Gratsy shook his head. “A shot makes a noise and draws a crowd. 
I might have had trouble persuading them who did the shooting. And 
besides,” he added, smiling, “there’s the little kid. You hadn’t 


thought about her, had you?” 
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The man’s face contracted. 

“She looks mighty pretty asleep with her arm up over her head,” 
went on Gratsy. “I don’t believe you thought about her.” 

The man said nothing. 

“Come,” continued Gratsy easily, “let’s talk ~~ thing over, and 
then, if you say so, I’ll let you go ahead.” 

“ Why should I talk it over with you?” 

“Why not?” retorted Gratsy. “It might help. And if it don’t, 
it will only be putting off the shooting for a few minutes. I should 
think you would stand it to live that long.” 

The man looked at Gratsy, and the humor of talking things over 
with a burglar seemed to strike him. 

Gratsy grinned encouragingly. 

“What did you look over the transom for?” inquired the man. 

Gratsy laughed. “I just wanted to see if the kid looked like her 
mother.” 

“ Her mother is dead,” came in a whisper. 

“Oh!” said Gratsy. “ Poor little kid! Now you wouldn’t leave 
her too, would you?” 

“T shall be arrested in the morning,” said the man doggedly. 

“ Well,” answered Gratsy cheerfully, “you might get off. I know 
a lawyer who——”. 

“You don’t understand—my name——” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you one thing, young fellow. If you shoot yourself 
to-night, your name is going to stay right where it is now. When you 
pull the trigger you have-made your last play. Hold on and luck may 
change.” 

“Tt can’t!” exclaimed the other despairingly. “A man has pos- 
session of some papers that—concern me. He can ruin me with them. 
He offers to give them up for ten thousand dollars. I have till mid- 
night. It is time fer him to be here now. Unless I pay to-night he 
will use the papers. I have tried to raise the money. I can’t.” 

Gratsy wrinkled his forehead and looked straight ahead. 

At that moment there came a sharp ring. 

“ He’s come!” gasped the man, and he started towards the pistol 
that still lay on the floor. } 

Gratsy made a quick spring for it. . His eyes blazed. 

“ Give the kid a chance, man!” he said. “Go down. Let him in. 
Bring him up here. Ill hang round the hall, hear him talk. Some- 
thing might come of it. If there don’t, I swear to God I'll give you 
back your gun, and you can do what you like after he has gone and 
I have got clear of the house. Go now!” | 

The man obeyed, and Gratsy, standing in the shadow, watched 
them cross the hall, enter the room he had left, and close the door. 
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Gratsy looked at the door and grinned. “It’s a hard game,” he 
said, “ and a fool game, but ‘it’s up to me.’ I'll take a chance!” 

He hastily tied a handkerchief over the lower part of his face, and, 
taking the man’s pistol in one hand and his own in the other, he crossed 
the hall and threw open the door. 

“Hand’s up, gents! and be quick about it!” he ordered in his 
professional tone. 

The hands went up, and the new-comer uttered a smothered curse. 

“ None of that!” said Gratsy sternly. “You stand there and keep 
still! You other fellow, get into that closet quick, and shut the door!” 

The man obeyed like a person in a dream. Gratsy turned the key. 

“Now,” said he to the new-comer, “shell out! Put the stuff on 
that table. I want that pocket-book,” added he, tapping the other’s 
coat. 

“There is nothing except papers in that,” said the new-comer in a 
low tone, glancing at the closet door. “I swear it.” 

* Put it on the table,” commanded Gratsy, “I'll see about that. 
No! I don’t want your watch. Now get into that closet,” added 
Gratsy, opening the door, “and if you make a sound I’ll make a sieve 
of that door. Come out, you other fellow!” The man came out and 
Gratsy closed the doof and locked it. Then he took the handkerchief 
from his face, grinned broadly, and pointed to the table, at the same 
time saying out loud, with affected sternness, “ Now it’s your turn to 
dig up! Be quick about it!” 

The man went rapidly over the contents of the pocket-book, took out 
a couple of papers with trembling hands, nodded, and put them in his 
pocket. 

Gratsy took the pocket-book and the remaining papers and put them 
on the fire. 

“T don’t dare to carry them away, and if I leave them, he'll miss 
the “others,” he murmured. 

The man grasped Gratsy’s hand. 

“ You’ve saved me—and the child,” whispered he. 

Gratsy nodded. “TI told you luck would change.” Then, unlock- 
ing the closet door, he said aloud, “ Get in there!” 

The man went in with a swift look of gratitude, and Gratsy closed 
the door and locked it on both. “ Now, you fellows,” he called cheer- 
fully through the keyhole, “ you’d better not begin to break down this 
door till after I am out of the house, for if you do I’ll come back and 
plunk you full of lead.” 

And with that Gratsy ran down the halen three at a time, let him- 
self out of the house, and walked quickly down the street. 

As he turned the corner he looked back at the house and smiled. 

“She is an almighty pretty little kid,” said he. 
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